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In the present vigorous campaign against militarism the 
youngest of the social sciences, eugenics, has been enlisted to 
help fight the battle of the pacificists. A number of able men 
have pointed out that conflicts of armed men, success in which 
depends on proficiency in killing, have been a heavy drain on the 
racial stock of nations. Better and stronger men have marched 
away to war, it is asserted, than have stayed at home, so that 
the result has been cacogenic, or anti-eugenic, selection. It 
must be admitted at the outset that truth lies at the bottom of 
this contention, and that the case of the pacificists has been 
strengthened by it. But its service to eugenics and to social 
policy, especially when elaborated with historical “examples” 
and weighted with warnings, is more doubtful. In fact it is 
plain that the peace advocates, in their crusading zeal, have 
pushed the eugenic argument against war so far that it stands 
in need of qualifications——and of qualifications quite as im- 
portant as the principle itself. 

Truth often loses its force and sense through over emphasis. 
Herbert Spencer, who was one of the first to call attention to 
the cacogenic influence of modern warfare, said in 1873: 
“Though, during barbarism and the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion, war has the effect of exterminating the weaker societies, 
and of weeding out the weaker members of the stronger so- 
cieties, . . . . yet during the later stages of civilization, the 
second of these actions is reversed . . . . War becomes a cause 
of retrogression.” ‘That sounds sufficiently positive and dog- 
matic. Later comes Novikov who, in 1894, lays down the 
dictum, “In all times war must reverse the process of selec- 
tion.” And he in turn is followed by those who make propa- 
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ganda of scientific observation, until we find David Starr Jor- 
dan speaking of “the overshadowing fact in the history of Eu- 
rope, the effect of military selection on the breed of men.” The 
last is so far an overstatement that it amounts to a misstate- 
ment. 

In Dr. Jordan’s “The Human Harvest,” now the text-book 
of this theory in English, the ravages of war in the ranks of 
sound men is made the explanation of the fall of empires and 
the decay of civilization. “So fell Greece and Rome,” declares 
Dr. Jordan, “Carthage and Egypt, the Arabs and the Moors, 
because, their warriors dying, the nation bred real men no 
more.” The court of history fails to confirm any such verdict. 
Although Dr. Jordan tries to marshal evidence from all epochs 
in support of his thesis, he passes unseeing equally pertinent 
evidence which might be cited against it. For example let us 
consider the decline of the Roman empire. The continuous 
wars of conquest which raised Rome to her imperial position 
in the ancient world may, as he says, have cut down some of the 
best of those generations. But if this were the chief factor in 
the nation’s decay why did the centuries of tranquility which 
followed Augustus prove more disastrous to human quality 
than the centuries of struggle which preceded until “vir gave 
place to homo”? Why, when the empire entered upon the Pax 
Romana, its thousand years of peace, and this damaging se- 
lective factor was removed, did not the nation recuperate, as 
Germany recuperated from its centuries of conflict, and as 
Europe as a whole recuperated, almost over night, from the 
bloody welter of the Middle Ages? This doctrine does not 
square at all with what meagre information we have on the real 
processes of disintegration in the Roman, Greek and Egyptian 
states. It likewise fails to take account of the continued vigor 
of many fighting races,—the Cossacks, the Magyars, the 
Danes. 

The notion has, indeed, one real merit, that it places his- 
torical emphasis in the right place: the sovereignty which the 
“blood of the nation” holds over its destiny. Where the doctrine 
errs is in picking out one selective agency, and that a minor 
one, and making it dominant over the breeds of men. It is 
doubtful if any nation in the history of the world, even Spain, 
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could ever permanently have debased its breed through its 
wars had the internal processes of selection remained whole- 
some, and fertility been correlated with civic worth. The core 
of decay in ancient civilizations—and in modern ones as well— 
seems to impartial analysis to lie in the progressive refusal of 
the better strains of the population to contribute their share 
to the next generation,—in the postponement of marriage, or 
the refusal to marry at all, and in the limitation of the number 
of offspring. Professor Karl Pearson, who is beyond cavil 
the greatest living authority on the much travestied science of 
eugenics, is explicit in this matter. In his lecture on “The 
Groundwork of Eugenics,” he said: “We must recognize to 
the full that human fertility changes in highly civilized states 
from the natural to the artificial plane. Such change led, in my 
opinion, to the collapse of the great civilizations of the ancient 
world. It will lead to the downfall of the great civilizations of 
today, unless our clearer scientific insight enables us to recog- 
nize, our more intense social spirit leads us to stem in time, 
the ills which inevitably flow from the suspension of the selec- 
tive death-rate, and the artificial creation of a cacogenic selec- 
tive birthrate.” 

The case of the pseudo-eugenists against militarism is 
stated too sweepingly. Several considerations suggested by 
sober afterthought serve to soften the curse which they place 
on war. A military campaign has of itself a selective effect 
on an army. Those who survive the hardships of camp-life 
and exposure to disease and wounds, as well as the shocks of 
battle, and come marching home to be reunited with their 
families, are on the whole a bit sturdier than those who die. 
This point has been elaborated by a number of critics, notably 
Ammon. Its importance, indeed, can easily be exaggerated be- 
cause, as Vernon L. Kellogg declares, “military selection oc- 
curs chiefly before the fighting begins,”—during the recruiting 
stage. Still it has significance. Even Professor Kellogg speaks 
of “the apparent possibility always of an actual racial advan- 
tage from the selective influence of a short, swift war which 
may serve to go no further in its destructiveness than to weed 
out the weaker from the armies and to return fairly intact the 
stronger after only a short absence from home.” Further, it 
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should be noted that but one sex is open to the devastating 
effects of war. Since inheritance is strictly bi-sexual, nothing 
is completely lost to the race by the slaughter of the males, but 
qualities are passed on to descendants, both male and female, 
by the sex which bears the burden of war in waiting and tears 
rather than actual fighting. Even the loss in numbers is less- 
ened in proportion as the women who might have married 
the dead soldiers marry others. Nor, indeed, can we look upon 
all the strong men who give up their life in battle as potential 
fathers. One other mitigating factor which has been over- 
looked by the peace advocates is the value to sexual selection 
of conscription. In Germany and France, for example, part of 
the men cannot be utilized for compulsory military training; 
they are rejected by the recruiting officers. Those who meet 
the minimum standards of fitness imposed raise themselves, 
both by this fact and by the soldierly qualities that two or 
three years’ training gives them, in the esteem of the women, 
and so have an advantage in the choice of mates. 

Obviously the one sort of man which war is most likely to 
eliminate is the militant man,—those “who so loved fighting 
that they fought till they died.” Throughout the centuries, it 
is safe to say, the bolder, the braver and the harsher have an- 
swered the call of the trumpet, leaving the gentle (and the 
cowardly) behind to create posterity. Now, if war had cut 
down the courageous in any such proportions as these pa- 
cificists would have us believe, would there not have occurred 
a decline in the martial strength of mankind? We know the 
contrary to be true. A modern army is braver and steadier 
than were the phalanxes of the ancients. Walter Bagehot is 
one of the many who has made this observation. In his “Phy- 
sics and Politics” he notes: “Somehow or other civilization 
does not make men effeminate or unwarlike as it once did. 
There is an improvement in our fibre—moral if not physical. 
In ancient times city people could not be got to fight—seemingly 
could not fight; they lost their mental courage, perhaps their 
bodily nerve. But nowadays in all countries the great cities 
could pour out multitudes wanting nothing but practice to make 
good soldiers, and abounding in bravery and vigor. This was 
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so in America; it is so in Prussia; and it would be so in Eng- 
land too.” 


Bagehot, of course, is speaking of the mass of the popula- 
tion. Elimination of the over-militant there may have been. 
3ut the selective action of war, in cutting down the pugnacious 
and bloodthirsty, evidently has not gone far enough seriously 
to diminish the racial store of sterner virtues. Surely the 
elimination of the more ferocious and brutal elements in so- 
ciety is a eugenic rather than a cacogenic function. Something 
of this service has, in fact, been rendered humanity by the 
continuous series of fights which has marked, and made his- 
tory. The professional military class throughout the ages has 
drawn into itself, by its very nature, the savage, cruel, sanguin- 
ary personalities. And this “blood-letting of the centuries” has 
aided enormously in draining the nations of their anti-social 
strains. If conflict had been just frequent and extensive enough 
to kill off the intractable members of society, it could be regard- 
ed as nothing but an engine of progress. Often, however, war 
has over played its role of leech. In such struggles as the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Napoleonic Wars, where hundreds of 
thousands of men perish, beneficial elimination is exceeded and 
the strength of the nations impaired. On the other hand many 
of the wars which history records undoubtedly have acted as 
purges and left human quality higher than it was before they 
claimed their victims. 

We must, finally, make distinctions between the various 
sorts of conflict: some sorts are much more destructive of 
superior strains than others. Roughly speaking, of course, the 
bigger the fight and the more killed, the worse for the race. In 
this respect modern war compares favorably with the wars of 
previous centuries. Although more combatants are involved, 
the wars of today are no longer protracted through decade 
after decade, and the total carnage is less. Furthermore the 
usual foreign war does not take so heavy a toll from sound 
stock as does a civil war. When the fight rages around a 
principle better men rally to both sides than when professional 
armies are thrown into the trial of force. Very devastating to 
manhood were Cromwell’s wars, when Puritan attacked Cava- 
lier; and likewise the Civil War in the United States, when 
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northern abolitionist took the field against southern secession- 
ist. Even more ruinous than civil war is violent revolution. 
The proscriptions in Rome of the aristocrats by Marius and 
Cinna and of the leaders of the democrats by Sulla, and the 
guillotining in France of the nobility during the Revolution, 
drained off the best blood of the nation a hundredfold faster 
than ordinary war. This deliberate and systematic slaughter 
of leaders and rulers during revolution is quite on a par with 
the destruction of heretics and men of science by the Inqui- 
sition. And if we look into the future, what the eugenist will 
most fear is not some great European war, some sudden, brief 
death-grapple between giants like England and Germany, but 
rather that class-struggle still prophesied by the extreme wing 
of the Marxian socialists,—that Red Revolution, when the pro- 
letariat rises to crush the capitalist. It is true that the worst 
possible way to inaugurate a socialistic régime would be to kill 
the leaders which the previous social order had discovered; 
for the capitalistic system, whatever its defects or merits other- 
wise, has proved the most effective device in the world’s history 
for sifting ability out of the general population. But it is in 
the nature of revolutions not to count the costs. 

One thing should be clear: that the teachings of eugenics 
must be divorced from pacificist polemic. This is but one of 
the numerous instances where a propaganda or a “cause” has 
appropriated the name and the idea of eugenics to further its 
own ends,—quite to the disaster of the young science. No case 
for the need of eugenic endeavors can be manufactured from 
war’s alarms. ‘That case rests on entirely another basis. Dr. 
Jordan and his collaborators, in attempting to paint military 
selection as the worst of all race-blights, are doing what they 
can to obscure the real eugenic peril of the present era. That 
peril, as has long been recognized by thoughtful and open- 
minded men, lies in the self-sterilization of superior family 
strains,—in the refusal of our better-endowed men and women 
to propagate their kind. This downward racial trend is the 
result of many and complicated motives; but to these motives 
the martial spirit is, if anything, antithetic. 

There is no reason, indeed, why the peace advocates should 
resort to exaggeration. They have in their biological objection, 
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even after all due allowances are made, a strong argument. 
The loss in sound stock which a large and protracted war en- 
tails is actual: one of the inevitable and frightful costs which 
mankind has to pay for the employment of force as a means of 
settling disputes. But there will come occasions in the future, 
undoubtedly, when the nations will be willing again to pay this 
cost, just as they will be ready to incur the huge economic 
losses of war. We are not justified, moreover, in branding any 
and all armed conflict as cacogenic, or in seeking to erect the 
effects of military selection into a bogy. Each war must be 
judged separately, in the light of the several necessary qualifi- 
cations. When these qualifications are frankly admitted we 
shall have ceased to strain the truth; we shall be no less the 
foes of needless war, and far better friends of eugenics. 











Thomas Jefferson as a Man of Letters 


Max J. Herzperc 
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Undoubtedly the most puzzling personality in American 
history is Thomas Jefferson. He was apparently a very Old 
Man of the Sea in his power to assume various forms, and 
his many protean disguises have sufficed to make him at one 
and the same time the best hated and the best loved character 
in American annals. All students of his life, superficial or 
profound, are bewildered by his remarkable inconsistency and 
elusive mobility. Those who are attracted by him end with 
seeing only the favorable sides of his character, and those 
who are repelled end with seeing only the unfavorable. In 
either case the picture is startlingly incomplete and unver- 
acious. Never yet has any portrait of Jefferson been drawn 
that could be accepted as true and final; and it may well be 
doubted if such a portrait will be drawn in the near future, 
for reasons hereafter to be stated. Students of history will 
continue to delve in the “rich mines of fascinating personali- 
ty” that the voluminous writings of Jefferson present, and all 
we can hope for will be many sketches of his character from 
many points of view, each in itself attempting to resolve and 
reconcile some of the contradictions that have puzzled and 
perplexed his biographers. 

For example, to take only the better known of those con- 
tradictions that have been found in his career, how shall we 
reconcile it that Jefferson so insistently advocated a weak 
central government, and yet himself when in office consider- 
ably strengthened the power at Washington; that he argued 
continually for civil service laws and himself—earlier than 
Jackson—inaugurated the “spoils” system; that he opposed 
second terms and himself ran for governor and president 
twice; that he constantly opposed slavery and yet himself 
owned slaves and refused to act as executor of a will in which 
the testator freed his slaves? ‘These are but samples of Jef- 
ferson’s constant habit through life; and undoubtedly they 
have worked much injury to his good fame. Nor have I 
mentioned such episodes as his jealousy of Washington; his 
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encouragement of Freneau’s scurrilous attacks upon men 
with whom Jefferson was apparently on the best of terms; 
and finally the disgusting “Anas.” How shall we explain 
this man? 

To a great extent the career of Jefferson can be explain- 
ed only by the fact that he lived at a certain period of the 
eighteenth century. That he was a man of his age in certain 
prominent characteristics is evident at a glance. Thus, for 
example, we trace the influence of the century upon his de- 
velopment as it is evident in his general skepticism; in the 
broad field of his knowledge and activities; in the hold of 
the “esprit gaulois” upon him as upon most of Europe at 
the time; in his interest in “Man” and his humanitarianism; 
in the obviously prosaic qualities of his personality; in his 
humdrum and rhetorical style; and finally in that bad taste 
that led him to write and publish the “Anas”, just as, for 
example, it led Pope to write, and as we suspect, cause to 
be published certain nasty letters. But Jefferson is at one 
with his contemporaries in a more important respect. 

As the great neo-classic era in literature was drawing to 
a close, it is well known that a strong reaction set in to the 
clearly defined characteristics that had marked European civi- 
lization, and particularly letters, for so many decades. The 
utilitarian, practical spirit was still predominant, but every- 
where was stirring obscurely new life: The leaders of the 
new movement groped blindly in the dark, struggled vainly 
with the spirit of the age, and often were obliged to take 
refuge in a weak negation rather than in any positive doing. 
Men like Kant in Germany, it is true, were laying the strong 
foundations of a new idealism; but mainly the reaction to 
the rationality of the period found vent in a weak sentimental- 
ity and vaporous dreaming. Ossian in England, Rousseau 
in France, Goethe with his “Sorrows of Werther” and the 
Sturm und Drang in Germany, Chateaubriand in France again, 
Byron and Shelley in England again, the Romantic School in 
Germany again,—these were the gradually cumulative product 
of the new spirit. Not all, however, were able to break forth 
from the chrysalis like these, and undoubtedly men like Gray 
and Blake were chilled by the cold, unvital air of the time, 
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that was to become balmier only after the birth of the 
greater Georgian poets. Doctor Johnson’s influence was as- 
cendant even at the beginning of the new century, and the 
victory of the Wordsworthian school was still to come. 
Jefferson is a curious example of those in whom the new 
life and spirit stirred with sufficient vigor to make possible 
an occasional conflict with the old, and yet in whom the con- 
flict was fraught with more good than evil. Jefferson had in 
him two powerful tendencies: one that of the idealist and 
dreamer, one that of the practical man of affairs. He has 
been aptly called a “transcendentalist in politics.” At any 
other era there would have been no conflict between the two: 
in fact, the greatest men in all times have been the idealists in 
action. But in the late eighteenth century there was necessarily 
a conflict. Shrewdness, hardheadedness, cool reason, these 
were the qualities respected and admired. They were the qua- 
lities respected and admired in literature as in life: this cen- 
tury is remarkable for the large number of men of affairs 
who find mention in histories of literature, and this should be 
ascribed to the fact that the characteristics required for suc- 
cess in literature were the same as those required for suc- 
cess in life. Nor can it be denied that the idealists of the 
time, daunted by such an environment, were not able to put 
forward much of a case before the world. We have little 
respect even today for a weak-kneed sentimentalist like Rous- 
seau, who spoke with the lips of an angel, and whose life 
arouses disgust and contempt; and little real respect for a 
Coleridge, later and better born, who spun beautiful cobwebs 
of metaphysics, and left Southey to support his wife and chil- 
dren. But Jefferson to a great extent escaped the unsubstan- 
tiality and the contempt justly earned by many of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century idealists. And he es- 
caped them mainly because of the very conflict that has been 
mentioned. He was practical enough to win the respect of 
his contemporaries, and idealist enough to influence posterity. 
He wrought great deeds in his own time, and he left great 
ideas to the future. Yet there was a conflict in him, with 
certain practical consequences, which may be illustrated from 
various phases of his activities. 
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Thus, for example, the first consequence of this conflict is 
a certain timidity that marked Jefferson’s character through- 
out his life. He evolved many schemes of political philosophy, 
but when it came to putting them into practice, the cautious 
spirit of the age overcame him, and he was afraid. Jeffer- 
son rarely acknowledged directly that he was the author of 
any scheme or undertaking—even a literary undertaking. He 
was not merely no maker of books, but he even kept most of 
his productions current only among his friends. His most 
important literary work, the “Notes on Virginia,” was publish- 
ed against his will and anonymously. There exists moreover no 
definite system of Jeffersonian philosophy, excepting possibly 
in the first inaugural address. This philosophy can only be 
nieced together from innumerable letters, pamphlets, declara- 
ions, and the like. Jefferson worked like a mole, under- 
ground: as Mr. Ford points out, he suggested to Madison that 
he do or write this, to Monroe that he do or write that; he 
revised one man’s book and outlined another’s; he labored 
indefatigably in committee or delegation to impress his ideas 
on his colleagues. But always he is the man behind the scenes 
that pulls the wires; never, if it can be helped, does he him- 
self come forward as an actor. This terror—if we may so 
denominate it—of contact with a hard world, went so far 
that he even had some of his legislative bills introduced by 
others, and allowed them to bear the brunt of criticism and 
attack—as, for example, when he drew up a bill in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses for emancipation of the negroes. 


A second conseque: — of this conflict is apparent in almost 
all the literary productions of Jefferson. Taking the Decla- 
ration of Independence as an example, we notice that it be- 
gins with certain general statements of abstract rights, and 
proceeds then to enumerate the particular grievances of the 
colonies against the king. Here your philosopher has held the 
field for a while till the practical politician returned. Jeffer- 
son has soared in great exaltation and lofty imagination: then 
he descends to walk soberly on the common earth. In Jeff- 
erson’s other writings the same characteristics may be ob- 
served. In them also we find good hard facts liberally inter- 
spersed with broad generalizations and philosophical reflec- 
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tions. Nowhere in Jefferson are the philosophical and the 
practical far apart. 


A third consequence of the conflict was that inconsistency 
of Jefferson’s mentioned above. Regarded from this stand- 
point, it is on his very inconsistency that Jefferson’s best 
claims to be considered a great statesman are founded. For 
had he, on the one hand, been a mere politician, as some 
claim, he would undoubtedly have had no principles to be 
inconsistent to; and had he, on the other hand, been a mere 
dreamer and philosopher, as some claim, he would undoubted- 
ly have allowed that “hobgoblin of little minds”, a weak 
desire for consistency, to defeat his largest ends and prevent 
the accomplishment of his greatest hopes. Jefferson, the man 
of affairs, was keenly sensible that the attempt to put his theo- 
ries into practice must certainly reveal many defects of de- 
tails, and he was prepared to alter these details in accordance 
with experience: he was ready to give up his pet schemes, if 
the sacrifice would redound to the benefit of his greater ideals. 
Jefferson’s little foibles were not with him, as with many men, 
the means of destroying any more important good, and he 
was true to his larger principles if not always to his innu- 
merable notions. Jefferson often made mistakes, but he “er- 
red in integrity,” and—always with the most intense longing 
for the good of the masses of mankind—he strove to repair 
his errors. ‘Thus, as Mr. Fiske observes, “He had not ap- 
proved of Hamilton’s acts, but he knew how to adopt and 
appropriate them”, as soon as he realized the immediate prac- 
tical necessity for a stronger central power. This never meant, 
however, that he gave up the doctrine of state and individual 
rights; and we may be convinced that were Jefferson living 
today he would be the last, in or out of office, to fall in line 
with the present tendency in the United States towards pater- 
nalism in government. Then again in the matter of slavery, 
we should not forget that Jefferson was sincerely grieved at 
the omission of the clause against slavery from the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and constantly strove in his own state 
to provide for gradual emancipation. Jefferson was a dream- 
er, but a dreamer who in reducing his dreams to realities did 
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not fail to avoid the insubstantiality and gray mistiness of 
ghostland: therefore his dreams often came true. 


Thus, all in all, in the sphere of action as in the sphere 
of thought, Jefferson was a typical product of his age. His 
timidity, his practicality, his inconsistency, the conflict in him 
of idealism and expediency, his cosmopolitanism, his polish, his 
fluctuant morality, his humanitarianism, his skepticism: all 
alike are qualities that mark the epoch. Keeping these gen- 
eral characteristics in mind, it will be easier to consider Jeffer- 
son more particuiarly in his literary relations. 

II 

It would be a mistake to imagine for a moment that the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, was, in any sense 
of the word, a great man of letters; or that if his reputation 
depended on the work of his pen, his name would find more 
than incidental mention in any history of literature. It needs 
but a glance at the list of his writings to establish at once 
the fact that Jefferson is not on the roll of great writers. 
All is discursive and brief; and one famous document and 
one published book constitute the greater part of the literary 
baggage of Jefferson. In considering the literary work of 
men like Washington or John Adams or Madison or Jeffer- 
son, it must constantly be remembered that they were all of 
them employed in the active duties of public service, and that, 
as Edward Everett has remarked, “the fruits of their intellect 
are not to be sought in the systematic volumes of learned 
leisure, but in the files of office, in the archives of state, and 
in a most extensive public and private correspondence.” But 
these are not the staple of literature, and undoubtedly men of 
this caliber would be much surprised and amused to find them- 
selves discussed in the literary history of America. Jefferson 
especially, who, as has been mentioned, was anxious to avoid 
the reputation of a man of letters, published only one book 
and that anonymously. In the case of Jefferson, moreover, 
who during a long and active life was lawyer, statesman, gov- 
ernor, diplomat, cabinet minister, vice-president, and president, 
to say nothing of his other functions as pamphleteer, letter- 
writer, and author of many small treatises in the interests of 
science, education, and the like, the mass of purely unliterary 
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documents is necessarily more than usually large. Yet to a 
certain extent the amount of formal work in his writings is 
greater than in those of any other man of his time, and re- 
wards systematic investigation. 


Leaving for the moment his state papers, and particularly 
the Declaration of Independence, out of account, the writings 
of Jefferson may be considered under three heads: (1) the 
Notes on Virginia; (2) the Letters; (3) the miscellaneous 
writings. With regard to the first which, according to Ford, 
is the book of all written south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
most frequently reprinted, it has been said that “as a whole, 
perhaps no book of information was ever more pleasantly 
and vigorously written.” It was undertaken to oblige M. de 
Marbois, secretary of the French legation at Philadelphia, in 
accordance with the request of the king of France. De Mar- 
bois addressed to Jefferson a list of twenty-three questions on 
the resources, topography, etc., of Virginia, and the book, 
which answers these queries, is consequently in the form of 
a catechism. The answers, however, are by no means confined 
to dry official facts. Jefferson lavished upon this production 
all the wealth of information he had gathered in many years, 
and mingled with this are vivid descriptions and profound re- 
flections. One graphic description particularly, on the pas- 
sage of the Potomac at Blue Ridge, has become very well 
known. He used the book also to exploit several of his no- 
tions; as for example his theory that the largest animals are 
found in the cold and moist climates. The Notes were first 
printed in a limited edition in French; afterwards a pirated 
edition was brought out in England; only then did Jefferson 
consent to publish the book regularly though anonymously. 
It has remained the most authoritative account of Virginia 
to the present day, and is still frequently reprinted. On it 
to a large extent was founded Jefferson’s philosophical reputa- 
tion abroad and at home. 

Jefferson has been called “probably the greatest letter- 
writer that has ever lived,” though Cicero might have run 
him close had he possessed modern facilities. There were 
found on file after his death twenty-six thousand letters that 
he had received; of those written by him, Ford says that 
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“a careful estimate of the letters still in existence gives not 
less than twenty-five thousand, yet a portion only of certain 
years are still extant”; and it seems likely that the number he 
wrote in his eighty-three years of life must have been enor- 
mous. He himself records the fact that he received and an- 
swered in a single year twelve hundred and sixty-seven let- 
ters. So far then Jefferson was truly a “man of letters.” 
This correspondence possesses great historical value, and has 
a remarkable significance as embodying Jefferson’s doctrines. 
To a certain extent, also, the letters are of a literary character 
in that they reveal personality—in this respect reminding us 
somewhat of Pepys’ diary. Beginning with a very early period 
they carry us from Jefferson’s first love disappointment and 
his ensuing cynicism down to the last years of his life, when 
Monticello had become a political and intellectual Mecca. De- 
spite some elegance and polish, however, they lack charm 
when read for themselves, and not for a moment can Jeffer- 
son be compared with men like Chesterfield and Cowper. Yet 
for their historical interest these letters must always continue 
to be read, more so perhaps than those of either Chesterfield 
or Cowper. 

The miscellaneous writings of Jefferson are less important. 
The Autobiography, written in his usual flowing style, deals 
largely with his public career and lacks the personal interest 
of Franklin’s similar work. The Anas mentioned above, will 
probably always attract readers for its scandalous and mean- 
minded details, and reveals the weakness of the man rather 
than his greatness. Most students will prefer to ignore it en- 
tirely, just as the evidences of Carlyle’s similar pettiness to- 
wards Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb are wisely ignored. Such 
collections of shady anecdotes are essentially Gallic and eigh- 
teenth century in nature: that Jefferson should have been 
guilty of a breach of good taste in this matter must be attri- 
buted to the influence of the older epoch on his character. In 
the realm of eloquence Jefferson need not be considered. 
Though he is supposed to have indited speeches occasionally 
for others, he rarely spoke in the assemblies to which he was 
elected—he was no orator as Brutus is. As a pamphleteer 
Jefferson’s most important service was in the The Summary 
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View of the Rights of British America, 1774, reprinted in 
England by Edmund Burke. Considering the time, this was 
a remarkably bold and firm expression of opinion, wherein 
he anticipated many of the arguments and doctrines later laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson wrote 
many other pamphlets of one kind and another during the 
course of his life, but utterly fails to stand any comparison 
with the great English pamphleteers, with the grandeur and 
large utterance of Burke, the savage irony and sustained 
strength of Swift, or the ingenuity and effectiveness of Ar- 
buthnot. Nor do Jefferson’s pamphlets at all compare with 
the remarkably influential papers of the “Federalist.” Final- 
ly, such compositions as his commercial reports for 1793 and 
his diplomatic papers, well written in their way, again can- 
not claim to stand beside Hamilton’s masterly work in this 
line. Thus in almost every sphere we find that Jefferson’s 
work, excellent of its kind, is surpassed by that of many 
other men. 


It is on his state papers, and especially on one famous 
document, that Jefferson’s chief claim to literary power must 
rest. He excelled all his colleagues in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses as a drafter of state papers; and when he entered 
Congress, he brought with him, as John Adams expressed it, 
“a reputation for literature, science, and a happy talent of 
composition. Writings of his were handed about, remarkable — 
for the peculiar felicity of expression,” a quality they retain- 
ed to the last. His services were at once called into requisi- 
tion. He drafted a “Declaration on Taking up Arms,” and 
also—after the Battle of Bunker Hill—a manifesto justifving 
America to the world. He wrote memorably and forcibly: 
his tone was lofty and dignified ; and finally, after serving on 
many important committees, he was elected, early in June 
1776, chairman of an illustrious committee to draft a Decla- 
ration of Independence. Jefferson was selected by the com- 
mittee to draw up the document. After certain revisions by 
Adams and Franklin, he submitted the document to Congress. 
When Congress had made “eighteen suppressions, six addi- 
tions, and ten alterations,” it was adopted and signed—in 
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part—on July 4th, 1776, the charter of liberties for the Uni- 
ted States. 


Such was the origin of the Declaration of Independence. 
Its immediate and permanent influence was tremendous. The 
people and army received it with enthusiasm; it enabled the 
colonies to present a united front to England; it was the 
justification of America in the eyes of the world. France 
was deeply impressed by it, and it had its share in precipitat- 
ing the crisis of the French Revolution.. It was written for 
thirteen colonies and three million people: now a century 
has barely revealed the possibilities of American development 
and American influence in a land that stretches unbrokenly over 
three million square miles of territory, and that has attracted 
to its shores enough old-world pioneers to swell its popula- 
tion to a ninety millions that will soon be a hundred millions— 
and yet no end. Like a banner in this march onward of 
American ideals and of courageous conquest of the wilder- 
ness has been the Declaration of Independence, and long ago 
it began to react further on Europe and European institutions. 
To Spanish America it has been a beacon afar, and to all pat- 
riots who have endeavored to set up popular institutions. 
State constitutions have duplicated its ideas and its phrase- 
ology, and it has been imitated in every tongue. 


It may be objected that so much force should not be 
attached to mere words; that all the ideas expressed in the 
Declaration were by no means novel; that to the expansion 
of human conceptions should be ascribed the important 
changes of the nineteenth century, and not to a few ringing 
phrases. No doubt this is true, and yet after all the danger 
is great of minimizing the importance of just such a crys- 
tallization of ideas as the Declaration of Independence affords. 
It is not to be forgotten that for the commonalty of man- 
kind thinking is vague, and watchwords necessary: men some- 
how feel that their cause is right, and yet are unable so to for- 
mulate their rights in words as to form a good defense of 
their cause before the bar of public opinion. Give them, 
however, a document in black and white, wherein are phrased 
memorably all their thoughts and ideals, and the words will 
burn themselves into the hearts. 


9 
~ 
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Nor is it to be forgotten in this connection how insis- 
tently, for example, the refrain of those few simple words, 
“All men are created equal,’ rang in the ears of the Amer- 
ican nation in the years before the Civil War. They flamed 
as if in fire before all eyes, North and South. Calhoun ad- 
mitted that the chief obstacle to the adoption of his plausible 
scheme for a state founded on negro slavery was the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence. If ever a history 
of the Civil War be written from a psychological standpoint, 
assuredly to those words, “All men are created equal,” should 
be ascribed no mean portion of the credit for awakening 
the dormant conscience of the North. Such was the power 
of one phrase of what was called an obsolescent and anti- 
quated document. 

Against this very phrase indeed, as against most of the 
statements of the preamble, attack after attack has been 
made, culminating in the famous epigram that the Declaration 
of Independence contained only “glittering and sounding gen- 
eralities of human right.” ‘This famous phrase occurs in a 
letter addressed August 9, 1856, by Rufus Choate to the 
Whigs of Maine, in a passionate denunciation of the aboli- 
tionists and the candidacy of Fremont. It is therefore not 
surprising that the sentiment should occur. But it is note- 
worthy that in the same letter Choate characterizes the Dec- 
laration as “that passionate and eloquent manifesto of the 
Revolutionary War”; and he admits the source of his antag- 
onism when he maintains that from the Declaration the aboli- 
tionists have gathered “their doctrines of human right” and 
hence their hatred of slavery and the South. Choate evi- 
dently regarded the Preamble as highly reprehensible, but the 
statement of grievances against the king as admirable and 
praiseworthy. Finally, it is to be noted that Choate qualifies 
his scorn of the Declaration in the phrase under considera- 
tion by saying that this is the manner in which it will be re- 
garded when the abolitionists give the “government to the 
North, when to the fifteen states of the South the govern- 
ment will appear an alien government, a hostile government,” 
the constitution of which is “the glittering and sounding gen- 
eralities of human right which make up the Declaration of 
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Independence.” It is strange that Mr. Choate never realized 
that his phrase would have sounded even better on the lips 
of certain black chattels of the South—that to them indeed 
such doctrines were sounding generalities never meant to be 
applied. However, a phrase used in the heat of such pole- 
mics as preceded the Civil War ought not to be taken too 
seriously, especially when used by a man like Choate, merely 
a great lawyer and advocate. Josiah Quincy truly remarked, 
in commenting on what he termed “this extraordinary letter 
of Mr. Choate,” that “it is the work of an intelligence affected 
by professional habits. It is a common subject of remark 
that a long and active practise at the bar has a tendency to 
make oblique the intellectual vision and blunt the delicacy of 
the moral sense . . . . Both moral and intellectual in- 
vestigation become, not a search after truth, but a trial of 
skill;” and Mr. Choate, believes Quincy, is an instance of this. 
In conclusion it should be remarked that the evidence offered 
by Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas debates is to the same 
effect and proves that the denial of the “equality” doctrine of 
the Declaration was a development of the slavery controversy, 
and originated in fact in the Dred Scott decision. Lincoln 
himself defined the phrase as meaning “the inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and the right 
of each man to eat the bread he has earned. It has been very 
well said that no intelligent man ever misconstrued this clause 
except intentionally. 

Yet one may go too far in interpreting the Preamble into 
mere commonplaces. To assert that Jefferson meant the Pre- 
amble of the Declaration of Independence to be nothing more 
than a somewhat vague and entirely philosophical generali- 
zation without any roots in the intellectual and moral life of 
the time, is to mistake altogether the character of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and of Jefferson. It has been pointed out 
that the Revolutixn really consisted of two movements: the 
first of opposition of the colonies to the king; the second of 
opposition of the democratic elements in the colonies to the 
aristocratic. Both movements prevailed, were fitly united in 
one by Jefferson, and are represented in the Declaration, but 
only in the first ten amendments to the Constitution. We must 
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not forget that Jefferson belonged to that generation whose 
spirit was enlarged with the glorious Pisgah-sight of the prom- 
ised land, the land of liberty, the land of the brotherhood of 
man. It is that Pisgah-sight which finds expression in the 
Preamble. We should not doubt the sincerity and truth of 
Jefferson’s emotion in the Declaration of Independence. As 
some one has said, “If Jefferson was wrong, America is wrong: 
if America is right, Jefferson was right.” 


Another charge that has been made against the Declara- 
tion is its lack of originality. This is as absurd a charge as 
can be made. To expect originality in this field is like claim- 
ing that Newton was original and startlingly paradoxical in 
that he was the first to discover that an apple would fall to 
the ground. That men have certain inalienable rights, that 
government derives its powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,—surely no reasonable person can imagine that the 
American Revolution could have taken place had Jefferson 
first discovered truths like these at that time. The Declara- 
tion of Independence would have been futile had not every 
one of its doctrines been in the mouths and minds of men 
for many years. Jefferson himself had anticipated them in 
the Summary View. 

The sources of the Declaration were in fact many. Ori- 
ginally, perhaps, a portion of it can be traced back to the spirit 
of the Old Testament and the New Testament. More imme- 
diately, however, its source in chief was John Locke. From 
Locke, for example, was derived the doctrine of natural 
rights, which in the Second Treatise on Government consist 
of “life, liberty, and property.” To him also can be traced 
the doctrine of revolutions contained in the Declaration, and 
also the right of the majority to rule. Locke’s maxims were 
widely current among the colonists, and Jefferson was un- 
questionably familiar with his works. Certain remarkable 
anticipations can be found in Milton. Thus the latter says, 
“All men naturally were born free;” he contends that the ul- 
timate political power is in the hands of the people; and he 
insists that what the laws must aim to secure is the “oppor- 
tunity for each man to work out his own good,”—that is, 
the pursuit of happiness as an inalienable right. Milton, 
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moreover, certainly lays no less emphasis than Jefferson on 
religious tolerance and on the freedom of speech and of press. 

French influence upon Jefferson was comparatively slight. 
Only late in life did he really become acquainted with French 
thought, and it influenced him little in the sphere of action. 
Montesquieu, for example, was rather disliked by him, and 
the influence of the Esprit des Lois is more apparent on Jef- 
ferson’s opponent Hamilton. Rouseau’s Social Contract was 
published in 1762, after the controversy in the colonies had be- 
gun, and his name finds little mention in the literature of 
the time. In his later years Jefferson was regarded as a 
French doctrinaire. Mr. Fiske relates that “New England 
clergymen entertained a grotesque conception of Jefferson as 
a French atheist, and I have heard my grandmother tell how 
old ladies in Connecticut, at the news of his election, hid 
their family Bibles because it was supposed that his very 
first official act, perhaps even before announcing his cabinet, 
would be to issue a ukase ordering all copies of the sacred 
volume to be seized and burned.” Jefferson was Gallic enough 
to be sure, but his political and humanitarian doctrines were 
English and not French in genesis—though there may truly 
enough have been in them occasionally a smack of pungent 
wit. 

We must conclude regarding the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as a whole, that despite occasional bombast and de- 
spite occasional inaccuracy it is a tremendous document. It 
is surely not accidental that this is the only document in Amer- 
ican annals that has won for itself a place in the hearts of the 
people. The fact that it has so long and so successfully with- 
stood the test of time and of constant reiteration should be 
sufficient proof of the essential literary power and sound- 
ness of the Declaration. American hearts in all times have 
thrilled to its majestic and resonant words: American liber- 
ties, and in part the liberties of the world, are founded upon 
it as upon a rock. It is more than a piece of literature: it is 
the soul of a people. It is more than an assertion of griev- 
ances; it is a charter of manhood. The particular form of 
emotionalism that rings in the Declaration is today perhaps 
a little quaint, but it should nevertheless be clear that Amer- 
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ica stands or falls with the Declaration of Independence. If 
ever the time shall come when Americans deny the full cogency 
of the Preamble, the time will have come when America in 
her turn shall give way to a new evangel of humanity. Jef- 
ferson may therefore be said in this document to express a 
nation and a civilization—a remarkable literary feat. 

To sum up the work of Jefferson in literature, it would 
seem that aside from one masterpiece he achieved nothing 
of great note. His style is easy and flowing, and frequently 
it concentrates in a “curious felicity” of phrase that has made 
many of his sayings familiar in the mouths of men. In other 
words, he had a certain facility for phrasing commonplaces 
memorably and well that recalls the similar facility of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The faults of Jefferson’s style are the faults of his 
age: he is too stately and pompous, the diction too Latin, 
the figures too elaborate, his manner too academic. Of fancy 
and imagination we find not much in Jefferson: what little he 
possessed spent itself in planning a romantic, Ossianic grave- 
yard, or in devising fantastic names for the new states of 
the Northwestern Territory, such as Assenisippia, Metropo- 
tamia, Polypotamia, and Pelysippia. The works of Jefferson 
taken all in all, are more useful than brilliant. 

A moment must be spared to note that the remarkably wide 
range of Jefferson’s intellectual interests may be accepted 
as at least one token of a good man of letters. This was the 
age of the man of omniscience, of the Johnsons and the Goethes 
and the Voltaires. So Jefferson, with absolute faith in his 
own surety of judgment, fearlessly discussed all subjects 
from architecture to the treatment of infants, from the breed- 
ing of sheep to the apparel of women, from the use of finger- 
bowls to the science of government, from meteorology to 
music. That on some of these subjects his opinion was val- 
uable is undoubted. Jefferson anticipated many modern ideas, 
as for example of experiments with balloons, of the protec- 
tion of non-belligerents in war, of the use of torpedo boats. 
His services to education were also very valuable. One of 
his dearest schemes was a comprehensive system of public 
schools; he founded and fostered the University of Virginia, 
the first non-sectarian institution in America; and he was 
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the earliest to advocate the study of Anglo-Saxon in connection 
with English, himself writing a grammar of the language. 
Finally we cannot omit to mention Jefferson’s great service 
in revising the Virginia Code, a service that recalls Macau- 
lay’s similar one in India. 

III 

The name of the third president of the United States 
stands out in its history. Twice chief executive, after a 
long and brilliant career as burgess, governor, member of 
Congress, plenipotentiary, cabinet officer, and vice-president, 
he added in the course of a long life to these honors many 
other titles to fame. He was the author of state papers that 
summed up forcibly the cause of the colonies against England. 
He composed a document of liberty that has attained world- 
wide renown surpassed by no other document in modern 
times. His name has become the shibboleth of a great party: 
his doctrines are the basis of its creed. He was the founder 
of the first non-sectarian university in America, and author 
of the Virginia statute of religious freedom. He was one 
of the first to demand the extinction of slavery. He was a 
constant friend of culture and scholarship, and was himself 
a widely read and variously learned man. All this he was, 
—a very voluminous writer, a lawyer, a statesman, a diplo- 
mat, a philosopher, a scholar, and a man of letters. Truly a 
remarkable number of functions for one man to combine and 
sufficient title to historical fame! 

But his influence by no means even waned with his death, 
for a truly remarkable fact confronts us, when, for example, 
we consider the influence of Jefferson on the issues of the 
Civil War. There were two paramount issues: state sover- 
eignty and slavery. In the former the South stood for a 
weak, the North for a strong central government. The ar- 
guments of the South were based on the creed of Thomas 
Jefferson. On the latter issue the North became more and 
more abolitionary in tendency, the South ever more deter- 
mined in its defense of slavery. The arguments of the North 
were drawn from Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and from many other of his utterances. Surely 
it is astounding that one man should have so epitomized, so 
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embodied the thought of a great nation that in the most tre- 
mendous conflict of modern times both sides went to him and 
his writings to justify their course on the great issues of that 
conflict. To prove, moreover, that Jefferson is still a living 
influence in American life only one fact need be adduced. It 
is well known that all of our greatest men have during their 
lifetime been the objects of the grossest attacks. Washington 
was accused of murder, treachery, corruption, hypocrisy, moral 
cowardice, and private immorality. Franklin was charged with 
theft, debauchery, intrigue, and slander. The slurs on Lincoln 
are too well known to need repetition. So similarly Jefferson 
was accused of every crime in the calendar. But the strange 
thing is, that while the charges against the others have been 
forgotten as the mere vaporings of contemporary politics, 
Jefferson is still being attacked, and most bitterly, as if he were 
some living statesman, instead of a man dead now almost three 
generations. On the other hand men defend him and praise 
him just as vehemently: idolatry meets vituperation with un- 
abated vigor. Nor must it for a moment be supposed that this 
controversy, as in the case of Machiavelli or Alcibiades, is 
carried on among scholars and in the closet. On the contrary, 
men of affairs, active in the daily pursuits of life, manifest 
this partisanship most intensely. Only in one way can such an 
extraordinary interest in Jefferson be explained. The issues 
for which the others stood are issues that have been decided: 
they concern us no longer except for their historical interest. 
But the interests for which Jefferson stood are, in the phrase of 
today, “ live issues,”—they come close to our hearts and homes, 
to our business and bosoms. Jefferson struck so deep into the 
eternal roots of thought and interests in America that for 
generations to come his words and principles must be the sub- 
ject of controversy, and the man no less. 

Apart then from their historical and literary value Jeffer- 
son’s writings are vitally important today. They will continue 
to exert more direct influence on American life than the works 
of any other of America’s greatest men. Washington must 
ever remain a noble ideal, whose voluminous writings will be 
resorted to mainly for purposes of biography, but with little 
reference to modern conditions. So also Hamilton will be 
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read chiefly for technical arguments and by lawyers. Lincoln 
again, despite the fact that in literary power and greatness he 
immeasurably surpasses any of these men, will become, now 
that the tide of feeling aroused by the Civil War has subsided, 
a great memory enshrined in the nation’s heart, the noblest 
type of democratic manhood, but not—except in a very general 
way—the armory whence men draw their weapons for warfare 
today. Far otherwise, as has been said, is the case with Jeffer- 
son. To some he is still far in advance of modern thought: 
to others he represents a dangerous heresy that has unfortu- 
nately proved highly attractive. In either case his writings are 
the subject of deep study and close attention. This is much 
more true, indeed, than is the fortune of many professed 
writers of literature with established reputations. 

In a certain sense, then, the time has hardly come to judge 
of Jefferson from the literary point of view. Because of their 
intellectual value, we may be inclined to exaggerate the literary 
significance of views that are still so much a subject of con- 
troversy. But so long as the States endure, one of the writings 
of Jefferson, the Declaration of Independence, will remain an 
eternal literary monument to his fame, a monument secure 
from the mutations of politics and the changes of issues. Its 
words will take on inspiration with the ages; it will seem the 
great bulwark of the oppressed. To be the author of this docu- 
ment, to hear one’s words on the reverend lips of mankind 
forever, is not this more honorable than all honor? No mere 
piece of literature, we are assured, has ever had or ever will 
have the vogue of Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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Obviously it is impossible at this time to make authoritative 
statements concerning the issues involved in the European war 
now in progress or to place finally the responsibility for its out- 
break. Nevertheless, sufficient evidence is available to war- 
rant tentative conclusions, which are here set forth with a full 
acknowledgement that they may have to be modified in the 
future, when facts not now known are brought to light. 

In spite of the off-hand pronouncements heard so frequent- 
ly on the streets and the superficial certainty of many writers 
who have filled much space in the newspapers, it is unlikely 
that any student who reflects seriously for a moment will 
place the responsibility for so widespread and terrible a ca- 
lamity on the shoulders of any one man or small group of 
men. Were this purely a “Kaisers’” war it is unthinkable that 
the genius of man would be able at this stage in the develop- 
ment of human society to organize and inspirit the huge armies 
that are doing valiant battle for the imperial cause. The truth 
is that the roots of this contest, as of all such epoch-making 
catastrophes that history records, are to be found in previous 
centuries. We saw in the last days of July and the first of 
August not the origin of the terrible disaster which has over- 
taken Western civilization but a culminating crisis in the series 
of movements which, sometimes paralleled and sometimes in- 
terwoven, have been for the past several hundred years the 
determining factors which have compelled the more important 
of the social and political changes that have taken place. 
Three of these movements stand out clearly and furnish ex- 
planations for recent national rearrangements and _ political 
and social readjustments which would otherwise seem to be 
inexplicable as to their cause and uncertain in their tendency. 
These three movements may be denominated briefly, nation- 
alism—that is the tendency of a compact group of people with 
similar racial and traditional heritages to overcome obstacles 
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and organize itself into a nation,—the rise of democracy as a 
result of the reorganization of industry, and the growth of 
militarism. 

The rise of a national spirit is a logical and necessary step 
in the progress of a people from the ancient tribal organization 
through feudalism and dynastic monarchy to a stable and en- 
lightened government, in the existence and character of which 
a majority of all the members of the state feel a personal in- 
terest. Such a nationalism makes its first appearance in mod- 
ern times in the England of the Tudors. Conditions were pro- 
pitious for its advent. The old personalities and social or- 
ganizations which had constituted the government had divided 
themselves into rival camps and had fought themselves to 
death. The new government that was born in the death-throes 
of the old depended upon the substantial people who were left 
and who had similar aims and interests. The threat of Span- 
ish domination later gave them a common danger which 
aroused to action the spirit of the nation. The colonies that 
soon began to be established and other commercial enterprises 
that were launched did not spring so much from the initiative 
of the ruling house as from the ambitions and aspirations of 
the newcomers to power from the lower ranks. The naval 
nucleus that co-operated with the elements in dispersing the 
Armada was the product of individual and national rather than 
of royal enterprise. This nationalism attained such vitality in 
the Tudor period that it was later able in protecting its own 
existence to claim from one king who undertook its destruc- 
tion his head and from another his throne. Since that time 
this spirit has been one of the principal forces that has pro- 
moted the growth and expansion of Britain. 

This nationalism, however, must not be confused with de- 
mocracy. In times of stress, when the existence of the national 
spirit seemed to be at stake, it is true that appeals were made 
to the people as a whole, and democratic theories received at- 
tention. The Puritan Revolution formulated its social con- 
tract, but a strong man was able to organize the national spirit 
into an army, and the attempt to put theoretical democracy into 
practice was for the time foregone. Nor was it destined 
to receive a trial until three centuries later. 
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In the latter part of the eighteenth century an incompetent 
monarchy by its mistakes and extravagances imposed on the 
people of France burdens which finally aroused in that country 
a spirit similar in character to that which had developed 
more slowly in England. The French Revolution was an 
awakening of the people of France to national consciousness. 
This awakening, like the Puritan Revolution, was accom- 
panied by democratic theories; it also had its social compact 
which was put aside untried by the strong man who typi- 
fied for the time the soul of the nation and under whose lead- 
ership the new France overran Western Europe and destroy- 
ed like stubble the mercenary armies of the kings of the old 
régime. Not until the contagion of the French Revolution 
and the overwhelming arrogance of Napoleon had aroused 
in other European countries a spirit akin to that which had 
enabled France to conquer them was Europe able to free 
itself from a conqueror who led a nation in arms. 

Unfortunately few of the statesmen of the time understood 
the character of the forces which they were trying to control. 
More unfortunate still, the dominant figure in the congress that 
undertook to settle the questions that arose from the Napol- 
eonic wars represented a government which did not then have, 
has not since had, and probably never can have behind it a 
loyal and united nation. The Metternich system which fol- 
lowed was, therefore, based on a total misapprehension in two 
important particulars of the conditions that existed. In the 
first place, the Prince and his friends imagined that in their 
struggle against revolutionary France they had been fighting 
democracy later utilized for his own purposes by a military 
despot. Therefore, for the next three decades, they en- 
deavored to prevent a recurrence of the struggle by suppress- 
ing every appearance of liberalism. In the second place, not 
understanding the movement against which they had fought, 
they likewise failed to appreciate the character of the spirit that 
had finally enabled them to conquer. The result was that the 
settlement of Vienna disregarded entirely racial boundaries 
and national feelings and, therefore, in the nature of things 
was ephemeral. The history of the following years proves that 
the vitality of the national movement had not been crushed, as 
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witness the Greek war for independence, the separation of 
Belgium and Holland, the unification in turn of Italy and the 
German Empire, and the recent developments in the Balkans. 
About the time the Continental nations were awaking to 
national consciousness another movement was getting under 
way in Great Britain which was destined to have an enormous 
influence on the character of modern institutions. The in- 
vention of a number of machines and the discovery of im- 
proved processes for use in the textile and iron industries made 
it necessary that manufacturers be organized into larger units. 
The growth of the factory system and the rise of manufactur- 
ing towns brought together large numbers of people who were 
obliged to live on their daily wages and who, since they labored 
amid similar conditions, had common grievances. Naturally, 
they soon began to organize and to demand a share in the 
government in order that they might be able to remedy the 
grievances of which they complained. The industrial move- 
ment, therefore, gave rise to conditions which obliged the Eng- 
land of the nineteenth century to put into practice the de- 
mocracy of which the English of the seventeenth and the 
French of the eighteenth century had said so much. This demo- 
cratic movement spread in the wake of industrialism from 
Great Britain to the Continent. The result is that in France 
and England in particular the men who work and depend for 
sustenance on their daily wages have such a large voice in the 
government that their rulers would find it difficult, if they were 
so inclined, to carry forward an aggressive imperialistic policy 
based on militarism. The men on whom the burdens of taxa- 
tion and fighting rest most heavily are not enthusiastic, if given 
a second thought, in support of a policy that makes such heavy 
demands on them unless the end in view is a logical fulfillment 
of a reasonable national aspiration. In this way, democracy 
acts as a safeguard that tends to direct the powerful dynamic 
of nationalism into useful channels and to rescue it from the 
hands of unscrupulous and designing leaders who would use 
it for costly imperial aggrandizement. 
In spite of this moderating effect of democracy the past few 
decades have witnessed an expenditure of wealth in the rivalry 
of the greater powers to increase their military and naval 
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efficiency so huge that it would stagger the imagination of any 
other generation than our own. This fact, so paradoxical that 
it almost makes the theory that the coming of democracy tends 
to curb militarism seem absurd, is not without an explanation. 
The most youthful of the great nations, and, therefore, the 
nation in which the national spirit is most aggressive and vig- 
orous, is a nation in which the democrats have not yet been 
able to obtain a controlling voice in the government. More- 
over, this nation, from its birth as a great power, has been led 
by men who have in a measure seemed to share the ambitions 
Cromwell, Napoleon, and their kind but who have profited by 
their mistakes and have hitherto been able to avoid the rocks 
on which their hopes went to disaster. The fact that united 
Germany was made immediately possible by the work of the 
army rendered it easier for Bismarck and his successors to 
develop even more extensively the arm that had done such 
signal service for the nation. The navy, as we shall see, was a 
logical extension of the same movement. With this youthful 
nation constantly striving to make itself more powerful, its 
neighbors were obliged to take steps to protect themselves 
against a possible aggressive action whether one was intended 
or not. The result was a piling up of a vast heap of in- 
flammable material that needed only a spark to start the con- 
flagration now in progress. The responsibility for this disaster 
rests more heavily on those who are responsible for the assem- 
blage of this inflammable material than on those who applied 
the torch. We shall give further attention to that subject, 
therefore, before considering the incidents that led to the im- 
mediate outbreak of the war. 


Both Prussia and Austria-Hungary emerged from the Na- 
poleonic wars members of a loose Germanic confederation 
which the latter power dominated. Before German national- 
ism could assert itself this confederation and the dominance of 
Austria-Hungary, whose population was not predominantly 
German, had to be destroyed and the smaller German states 
welded together in a united nation. Since Prussia was the 
strongest of these states she naturally took the lead in this 
movement. In 1861 a king came to the Prussian throne who 
believed that the destiny of his country depended on its 
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army. In the midst of the liberal movement of 1849, which 
followed in the wake of the fall of Metternich, he had 
written: “Whoever wishes to rule Germany must conquer it; 
and that cannot be done with phrases.” When, however, he 
undertook to carry out his program and strengthen the army 
he met with opposition in the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture which this liberal movement had given to Prussia. Two 
years later, when the king was almost on the point of abdicat- 
ing his throne in despair rather than give up his scheme, 
he summoned to assist him a man who was destined to lead 
a movement that was to obliterate the jealousies of centuries 
and to unite the German states in an empire. He accom- 
plished these results by acting in accordance with the theory 
that he stated in the memorable words: “Germany does not 
look to Prussia’s liberalism, but to her power 

The great questions of the day are not decided by speeches 
and majority votes . . . . but by blood and iron.” It 
is perhaps needless to say that this view was not original 
with Bismark. He but adopted the views of philosophy and 
culture that were rapidly supplanting in Prussia the old ideal- 
ism and romanticism. Inasmuch as he succeeded in putting 
this philosophy into practice, however, he did more perhaps 
than the leaders of thought themselves to secure a wide accep- 
tance of their views and to make them the underlying ideals 
of his people. 

After carrying through the reforms of the army which the 
king desired, without much regard for the machinery of the 
constitution or the feelings of the liberals, Bismarck was ready 
to undertake the task of aggrandizing Prussia and unifying 
Germany. Putting aside the accepted notions of national 
morality, since he was confessedly of the opinion that “The 
observation of treaties between great states is only condition- 
al, as soon as the struggle for life puts them to the proof,” 
he proceeded to make war in turn on Denmark, Austria, and 
France. His thorough military preparation and his able if 
unscrupulous diplomacy made him almost certain of the 
outcome, and his very success helped powerfully to arouse that 
national spirit which he was seeking to create and organize. 


But it was natural under the circumstances that the new em- 
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pire that arose should take account of ends rather than means 
and should feel itself to be a sort of super-man whose actions 
are not subject to ordinary moral standards. With Bismarck, 
a conscious or unconscious national hero, the German people 
collectively have inevitably tended to glorify force and to build 
their institutions on materialistic foundations. 

There is not space here to describe in detail the works of 
Bismarck and his associates after the Franco-German war. 
We must, however, consider briefly his foreign and industrial 
policies. Immediately after the war he undertook to promote 
an alliance of the three imperial countries (the Dreikaiser- 
bund), Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Germany, and so dom- 
inate the Continent under the guise of defending the monarchic 
principle. But France showed a remarkable ability to recu- 
perate, which caused him, in 1874, to instruct his ambassador 
to that country that “as to France, the chief point of inter- 
est to us is to see that she shall not become so powerful in- 
ternally and of so much weight externally as to secure herself 
allies.” Accordingly, he secured from a reluctant legislature 
an increase of the army, and in 1875 both he and his military 
associates were meditating a war against the third republic. 
Moltke went so far as to say at a state dinner that the war 
must come, and the sooner the better. This policy was thwart- 
ed by the intervention of Russia and England. The Russo- 
Turkish War which followed soon after and the Congress of 
Berlin in which it culminated suggested another scheme. Bis- 
marck thereupon began the policy of encouraging the pre- 
tensions of Austria-Hungary in the Balkans. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were entrusted to the care of the dual monarchy, 
and certain rights were likewise granted in the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar. In the following year the Austro-German al- 
liance against France and Russia was consummated. When 
France occupied Tunis three years later, Italy was induced 
two years afterward to make the third member of the 
triple alliance, which was fated to influence powerfully the 
international affairs of Europe and the world until the 
summer of 1914. 

When, however, Bismarck, forced as he said to choose be- 
tween friends, negotiated the alliance of 1879 he did not in- 
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tend that his action should be final or conclusive, should a dif- 
ferent policy seem later to be more advantageous to his views. 
Observing the friction between England and Russia he sought 
to cultivate the latter country, and in 1884 le negotiated the 
“reinsurance” compact which pledged Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Germany to a benevolent neutrality in case one of 
them should be attacked. This arrangement lasted until 
1890, when Russia permitted it to lapse as a necessary pre- 
paration for the Franco-Russian alliance of the following 
year. Russia was in need of financial assistance, while France, 
though wealthy, needed an ally with troops. With this align- 
ment of the dual against the triple alliance the race for 
military supremacy went on at an even more rapid rate than 
previously. The result was summed up by one of Bismarck’s 
diplomatic lieutenants, who is said to have remarked to his 
chief: “You will permit me, Prince Bismarck, to point out 
to you that your policy has placed Europe under the neces- 
sity of arming—of arming incessantly and beyond measure; 
and that the nations live in terror of immense, frightful catas- 
trophes which some fortuitous event may suddenly cause 
to explode, notwithstanding the prudence of the various gov- 
ernments. To maintain this sad state of affairs, the people 
stagger beneath a burden of taxation which is out of all 
proportion to the economic resources of each country.” 

At about the time that the alliance with Austria was be- 
ing concluded Bismarck was finding it increasingly difficult 
to co-operate with the National Liberals, a party which was 
imbued with the theories of the Manchester school. When 
they objected to the budget of 1877, which was made necessary 
by the deficit in the imperial finances, he abandoned his fight 
with the Roman church and turned for support to a coalition 
of the Center or Catholic and the Conservative parties. These 
two factions have been the nucleus of the imperial support 
in the Reichstag ever since, with the exception of a brief 
period while Von Bilow was Chancellor. This change of 
parties meant on the one hand the adoption of a conciliatory 
attitude toward the church and on the other a total change in 
the economic policies of the empire. The agrarians of the 
Conservative party demanded duties on grain and as the in- 
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dustrial development of the country proceeded, were joined 
in their advocacy of protection by the manufacturing inter- 
ests. The demands of the protectionists tended to increase, 
and Germany has experienced in the past several decades an 
industrial growth that no other nation has equalled. 

In 1876 it is estimated that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of 43,000,000 was engaged in agricultvral pursuits; now 
only one-fourth of 65,000,000 are so engaged. These changes 
have been fostered by the state frankly on the theory that the 
producing interests of the country ought to be encouraged 
even at the expense of the consumers. But the marvelous de- 
velopment of German industry which has taken place is not 
entirely the result of the protective system. In no other 
country has specialization been carried so far or resulted in 
such efficiency of production. The same spirit and the same 
forces that have co-operated to organize the young manhood 
of the empire into the most formidable military machine that 
has ever been at the command of a single state have in a 
similar manner organized the machinery of production so tho- 
roughly and effectively that at the outbreak of the war Ger- 
many seemed to be outstripping all of her competitors in the 
markets of the world. 

As a result of this amazing industrial development the peo- 
ple have naturally assembled in large cities, and conditions 
have arisen similar to those which elsewhere have led to 
the rise of democracy. Obviously the absence of democracy 
in Germany is in need of explanation if we are to accept the 
view that it naturally arises from conditions such as we have 
described. The truth is that this democratic party does exist, 
and its growth has been scarcely less phenomenal than the 
growth of industry itself. The Social Democrats, who in 
1871 sent only two members to the Reichstag, in 1912 sent 
110 and constituted the largest single party in that body. This 
increase in the number of seats has taken place in spite of 
the fact that there has not been a re-apportionment of the 
membership in the Reichstag since the establishment of the 
empire. Consequently the agrarian and conservative influences 
have a much larger voice in the legislative body than the 
number of votes they cast would seem to warrant. This 
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condition is even more exaggerated by the system under which 
members are chosen to the Abgeordnetenhaus of the Prussian 
Landtag, which is responsible for the maintenance of a large 
proportion of the armies of the empire. 

In recent years the democratic party has been insistent in 
its demands that these conditions be reformed. Moreover, 
they are being joined of late by many men of wealth who 
are beginning to feel the pressure of the increased taxation 
which an aggressive military policy makes necessary. Before 
the outbreak of the war it seemed unlikely that the Kaiser’s 
government would be able to delay much longer granting 
these reforms. Furthermore, men who are influential in the 
chauvinistic party hold the opinion that war ftself is a tonic 
that inspirits a nation and tends to make its people more 
loyal and patriotic. It is probable, therefore, that such men 
would be less reluctant to precipitate a war on account of their 
belief that if it could be pressed to a successful issue it 
would operate to disperse for a time at least the criticism of 
the imperial policies and organization. 

The passing of Bismarck marked the end of a definite stage 
in the development of the German Empire, not only because 
a dominant figure disappeared from the stage on which he 
had played a star réle but also because the empire which he 
had built was about to enter upon a new phase of its develop- 
ment. He had been openly aggressive in his alms and frank- 
ly unscrupulous in his methods. But his aims did not reach 
beyond the limits of Continental Europe. He did not origi- 
nate either the colonial or the naval policies of his successors, 
though these policies were the logical outcome of his work. 
The growth of industrialism gave rise to a demand for mar- 
kets and for supplies of raw materials which could not be 
produced at home. In short, Germany found herself one of 
the contending parties in the struggle for colonies and for 
trade. Unfortunately for her, the world had been pretty 
thoroughly explored, and other nations had staked claims in 
almost every available region before she came on the scene. 
Indeed, Bismarck had encouraged Great Britain and France 
in their imperial endeavors in Africa in order if possible 
to kindle strife between them. The result was that when 
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Germany began in earnest to demand a “place in the sun” 
there was none to be had except at the expense of her rivals. 
Moreover, the ships of Great Britain were on every sea, and in 
every market Germany found British competition. Therefore, 
when the new Kaiser took the reins of the executive govern- 
ment into his own hands in 1890 the time was ripe for another 
aggressive move if Germany was to continue her remarkable 
advance toward a dominant place in the council of the nations. 
This “new world-policy,” as Prince von Biilow recently said, 
was in reality an “extension, not a shifting of the field” of 
Germany’s political activities. It was the transformation of 
Germany’s “industrial activity from a national to an interna- 
tional one” and her “Continental policy into international 
policy.” 

Manifestly the first step in this aggressive move was to 
create a German navy, not merely a navy large enough to de- 
fend the German coast and German trade against attack, but 
a navy of such size, to paraphrase the language of the Kaiser, 
that nothing of international importance could be done any- 
where in the world without consulting the wishes of his gov- 
ernment. The first attempts of the Emperor to build up a navy 
of this character did not meet with the success that he had hop- 
ed, but in 1897 he called to his assistance in the task Admiral 
von Tirpitz, the man to whom a large part of the credit is due 
for the present strength of the German navy. In the following 
year the first definite naval program was enacted in the form 
of a statute. In the same year the Navy League was organized 
under the patronage of the Kaiser, with the support of both 
Tirpitz and the Krupp interests. This league has carried on a 
systematic and far-reaching propaganda in behalf of a con- 
stantly increasing naval program. 

The obvious and openly avowed purpose of the promoters 
of that program has been to create a navy which, if it did not 
rival, would at least compel the respect of that of England. 
“The settlement with England,” a Berlin professor told his stu- 
dents, “will be the most difficult of all.” Since the natural pur- 
pose of the large expenditure in this field was to enable Ger- 
many to accomplish this settlement it was natural that the build- 
ers of the fleet should seek to gain support for their policy by 
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arousing hostility to Great Britain. This has been done with re- 
markable success, and each successive increase in the German 
naval program over the plan adopted in 1898, from that which 
was inspired by the Boer war in 1900 to that of 1912 which 
was inspired by the Morocco crisis of the preceding year, has 
received whatever general support it has had largely because 
of the passion against England which was stimulated by the 
Navy League and its sponsors. Naturally the view which they 
have advertised is that every increase in the British naval 
power is aimed at Germany, and they have neglected to point 
out that a measure of naval supremacy is vital to the existence 
of the British empire. The result is that the past decade has 
witnessed a frantic naval rivalry between these two strongest 
naval powers of the world. The aim of Great Britain has been 
to maintain a certain proportional advantage over her com- 
petitor so that she could be reasonably sure of her food supply 
and of adequate protection for her widely scattered depend- 
encies should danger arise. As Winston Churchhill said a 
short time ago, a powerful navy is a necessity for Great Britain 
while for Germany it is a luxury. The policy of Germany has 
been unreasonable and absurd on any other theory than that 
should an opportunity offer she meant ultimately to use the 
powerful engines she was building for purposes of aggression, 
to obtain a larger measure of national prestige and if possible 
her “place in the sun.” 

This purpose, which has not been concealed, did not mean 
that war was a necessary part of the German program. In 
fact it seems rather to have been the policy of German states- 
men to accomplish their purposes by threats, which are efficac- 
ious only when they are backed by forces which it would be 
hazardous to resist. But the constant agitation of German 
feeling for the purpose of obtaining popular support for this 
aggressive naval policy has tended to arouse the hostility of 
the people toward England, and such a spirit is more easily 
aroused than allayed in a youthful and ambitious nation. 
Furthermore, the constant necessity that the British people sub- 
mit to heavier burdens of taxation, and thereby cripple their 
ability to promote needed measures of social reform, has not 
tended to make the English national feeling toward Germany 
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any more friendly. The result was, especially in 1911 and 
1912, a tension in the relation between the countries that even 
then strained diplomacy almost to the breaking point. 

The manifest aggressiveness of the German naval program 
led Great Britain in 1904 to compromise her differences with 
France, giving the latter a free hand in Morocco in return for 
a similar right for herself in Egypt. France yielded in the 
Fashoda incident of that year, and an era of good feeling 
between the two countries began. At about the same time 
Great Britain in a similar manner compromised her differences 
with Russia, and thus the triple entente was aligned against 
the triple alliance. This arrangement indicated that the old 
British policy of manceuvering the Continental nations into two 
rival camps of nearly equal strength so that she might hold the 
balance of power had broken down. She was now obliged 
herself definitely to join the weaker group in order to give it 
sufficient strength to oppose the triple alliance on an equal 
footing. 

While this era of good feeling between England and France 
did not become an actual alliance until after the outbreak of 
hostilities in August of this year, its effectiveness in interna- 
tional affairs was put to a test in 1905, when Germany under- 
took to interfere with the efforts of France to carry out her 
plans in Morocco. There is not space here to enter into the 
merits of the claims which were put forward by the disputants 
in that affair. It is sufficient to say that while Germany was 
able to force the submission of the question to an international 
conference, which was held at Algeciras, she did not accom- 
plish all that she had hoped. Moreover, German statesmen 
awoke to a more complete realization of the strength of the 
Anglo-French entente, which, as Prince von Biilow remarks, 
began “at times” to seem to be “a greater menace” to Germany 
than the dual alliance between France and Russia. The Moroc- 
can question itself was further compromised in 1909 by an 
agreement which gave France a certain amount of political in- 
fluence in the country, while preserving its nominal independ- 
ence and providing for equal rights of commerce and industry 
for both Germany and France. 


The next event that occasioned a test of the relative 
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strength of the triple alliance and the triple entente was the 
decision of Austria, with the approval of Germany, in 1908 
to annex outright Bosnia and Herzegovina, Slavic states 
which had been entrusted to her for protection by the Con- 
gress of Berlin. This action of Austria naturally aroused the 
hostility of the Servians, who looked upon these provinces as 
a logical part of their own country should the national spirit 
be permitted to assert itself. Russia, the dominant Slav power, 
with ambitions of her own in the Balkan region, was as hostile 
to this move of her rival as was Servia. Great Britain, as Sir 
Edward Grey told us in his speech summarizing the diplomacy 
that preceded the outbreak of the war, gave to Russia “diplo- 
matic” support. But Russia had at that time only recently 
emerged from her war with Japan and was not ready to make 
good by force the national feelings of her people and the am- 
bitions of her government. Therefore the triple alliance won 
what was destined to be its most signal diplomatic victory over 
the triple entente. 

In the summer of 1911 English politicians were engaged in 
one of the periodical sharp disputes which have marked the 
various stages in the transfer of the reins of government from 
the old ruling class to the democracy. Serious and wide-spread 
strikes were at the same time demoralizing industry. It seemed 
to the German statesmen, therefore, a propitious time to make a 
bold stroke against the prestige of the triple entente. Accord- 
ingly, without public warning, the world suddenly learned that 
the German warship, Panther, had been sent to Agadir, an 
Atlantic port of Morocco, for the purpose of protecting Ger- 
man commercial interests in that region, though investigation 
made it clear that neither unusual disorders nor German in- 
terests of importance existed in that locality. This time the 
German coup did not meet with complete success. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the most distinguished 
members of the peace party in the ministry, interpolated in a 
speech which he made in the City a jingoistic remark to the 
effect that Great Britain had not yet been reduced to a point 
where she could be left out of account in the settlement of 
international questions. The leader of the opposition party, 
which was then opposing the domestic program of the admin- 
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istration by methods which it is difficult to defend, said public- 
ly: “If there are any who suppose that we will be wiped off 
the map of Europe because we have our difficulties at home, 
it may be worth while saying that they utterly mistake the 
temper of the British people and the patriotism of the Oppo- 
sition.” 

The German expedition was not entirely futile, however, 
since in the following year she compromised the dispute by 
giving France practically a free hand in Morocco and by ac- 
cepting a section of French Congo as a sufficient protection for 
the interests of her traders in the vicinity of Agadir. This 
settlement was satisfactory to neither party. In France it was 
accompanied by ministerial corruption that did little credit to 
the government of the republic; in Germany the mountain 
appeared to have labored with a great deal of bluff and bluster 
to bring forth a mouse. Such an outcome was totally unsatis- 
factory to the chauvinistic party and, therefore, tended to make 
even more widespread the hostile feeling toward Great Brit- 
ain, the country that was blamed most for the ill success of a 
scheme which was in fact based on a miscalculation. 

The settlement of the Moroccan question made it clear that 
if Germany was to obtain a foothold in North Africa it must be 
in the single province that remained unoccupied. Since Italy 
coveted that province for herself and was held to the triple 
alliance, in spite of her traditional and deep-seated hostility 
toward Austria-Hungary, chiefly by the hope of obtaining it, 
Italian statesmen decided that she must forestall Germany if 
her ambition was to be gratified. Accordingly, in the same 
year that France and Germany reached their agreement concern- 
ing the Moroccan question Italy began her war with Turkey 
for the conquest of Tripoli. Italy was enabled to accomplish 
her design the sooner because Greece and the Balkan States, 
influenced by a growing national spirit, united to attack their 
old oppressors in their time of difficulty. There is not space 
here to tell the story of these conflicts and of the diplomacy in 
which the great powers of Europe acted in concert in a remark- 
ably successful effort to make peace. But this peace, like all 
such artificial compromises, thwarted the logical development 
of the lesser nations that were concerned. The arbitrary 
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character of this arrangement was conspicuous in the case of 
Servia, which country was bereft of the outlet on the sea 
which she had conquered and therefore disappointed in one 
of the fondest of her national hopes, though her territory 
was largely extended. But if Austria was able to hem Servia 
in by the creation of the kingdom of Albania, her own hope 
of an outlet though the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar to Salonika 
on the Aegean Sea was doomed by the award of that province 
to Servia and of Salonika to Greece. 

The result of the victory of the southern Slav states 
over the Turks and the imposition of the will of the great 
powers on the victors at the instigation of Austria served to 
awaken still more the growing national spirit in the Bal- 
kans, and it was not strange under the circumstances that a 
part of that spirit in Servia should take the form of hostility 
to Austria. It is clear that as long as this nationalism was 
alive and aggressive the difficulties of the dual monarchy were 
increased, and that state was in immediate danger of losing a 
part of its own southern Slav population and territory. When, 
therefore, the Crown Prince, himself well known ‘to be 
bitterly hostile toward Slavonic ambitions, was assassinated in 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, the Emperor had good rea- 
sons for making the assassination an excuse for seeking to 
curb as far as possible the national aspirations of the Ser- 
vians. ‘The question was how far Russia, to whom Servia 
appealed for assistance as soon as the imperial ultimatum was 
received, would permit another encroachment on the southern 
Slav district by her rival. The ministers of the Czar soon 
made their attitude clear. They advised Servia to submit 
to the Austrian demands as far as it could be done consist- 
ently with the integrity of Servian territory and national inde- 
pendence, but they said frankly from the outset that Russia 
would not stand aside and permit Austria-Hungary to over- 
power Servia. Left to themselves, it seems more than likely 
from the diplomatic correspondence that has been published 
that Russia and Austria-Hungary would have patched up a 
truce. The answer of Servia certainly left little to be de- 
sired if the Emperor’s government was sincere in its de- 
mands. The question could assuredly have been adjusted 
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peacefully had the same pressure been exerted on Vienna 
from Berlin that was exerted at St. Petersburg by London. 
Instead of using their influence with their ally in favor of 
peace, however, the German ministers professed to think that 
they were rendering Sir Edward Grey yeoman service when 
they “transmitted” his proposals to Vienna, and when they 
might have co-operated with the other powers to delay hostil- 
ities and to make a peaceful settlement possible they sent 
an ultimatum to St. Petersburg demanding an immediate 
cessation of mobilization against Austria on the threat of a 
declaration of war, which followed at the expiration of the 
specified time. 

The tone of these diplomatic interchanges indicates that 
the German ministers had made up their minds that the time 
had come for action and, therefore, that their hearts were 
not in their professed efforts to preserve peace. This conclu- 
sion is inescapable if we credit the much quoted statement 
contained in the document which they put forward as a de- 
fence of their position. 

Austria had to admit that it would not be consistent either with 
the dignity or self-preservation of the monarchy to look on longer 
at the operations on the other side of the border without taking ac- 
tion. The Austro-Hungarian government advised us of this view 
of the situation and asked our opinion of the matter. We were able 
to assure our ally most heartily of our agreement with her view of 
the situation and to assure her that any action that she might consider 
it necessary to take in order to put an end to the movement in Servia 
directed against the existence of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
would receive our approval. We were fully aware in this connection 
that warlike moves on the part of Austria-Hungary against Servia 
would bring Russia into the question and might draw us into a war 
in accordance with our duties as an ally. However, realizing the 
vital interests of Austria-Hungary which were at stake, we could 
neither advise our ally to a compliance that would have been incon- 
sistent with her dignity, nor could we deny her our support in this 
great hour of need. 

In other words, believing that a favorable hour had come 
to have a reckoning with her Continental rivals, Germany 
did not wish to miss an opportunity to precipitate the conflict 
in a manner that would insure as enthusiastic support as pos- 
sible from her ally. Though they acknowledged that a war 
with Russia would mean also a war with France, the German 
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diplomats seem actually to have thought that it would be 
possible to keep Great Britain from taking part in a con- 
flict arising from a Balkan question. Therefore, when he 
might better have employed his time bringing pressure to 
bear in Vienna had he been seriously desirous of preserving 
peace, the German Chancellor was seeking an interview with 
the British ambassador to his court and making a bid to 
secure British neutrality in case war should take place. There 
are no more striking passages in the entire correspondence 
between the two governments than those which conveyed these 
futile proposals and their emphatic rejection. Nor is there 
a more pathetic scene in the stirring drama than the last 
encounter of the British ambassador with the German Chan- 
cellor as the former reported it to his government. 

The Chancellor began a harangue which lasted 20 minutes. He 
said the step just taken by Great Britain [that is sending the ultima- 
tum concerning the neutrality of Belgium] was terrible to a degree; 
just for a word—“neutrality’—a word which in war had so often been 
disregarded, just for a scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to 
make war on a kindred nation who desired nothing better than to 
be friends with her. All his efforts in that direction had been 
rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy to which I 
knew he had devoted himself since his accession to office had tumbled 
down like a stack of cards. What we had done was unthinkable; it 
was like striking a man from behind while he was fighting for his 
life against two assailants. He held Great Britain responsible for 
all the terrible events that might happen. 

I protested strongly against that statement, and said that in the 
same way as he and Herr von Jagow wished me to understand that 
for strategical reasons it was a matter of life and death for Ger- 
many to advance through Belgium and violate the latter’s neutrality, 
so I would wish him to understand that it was, so to speak, a matter 
of life and death for the honour of Great Britain that it should 
keep its solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s 
neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply had to be kept, 
or what confidence could any one have in engagements given by 
Great Britain in the future? 

The Chancellor said: “But at what price will that compact have 
been kept? Has the British government thought of that?” 

I hinted to his excellency as plainly as I could that fear of con- 
sequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn 
engagements. 

The feeling manifested on this occasion by the Chancellor 
was perfectly natural if the view of the situation which we 
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have adopted is correct. The insistence by Great Britain on 
her ultimatum concerning Belgian neutrality meant the fail- 
ure of the German diplomatic scheme. The policy to which 
the Chancellor and his associates had devoted themselves for 
the past several years had indeed fallen like a stack of cards, 
and none realized better than the Chancellor the extent of 
the disaster. Their plan seems to have been to induce Great 
Britain to remain an onlooker while Germany disposed of the 
armies of France and Russia. Obviously the task of in- 
creasing the navy so that the settlement could be had with 
Great Britain on equal terms would become less difficult if the 
military strength of Great Britain’s allies could first be de- 
stroyed or seriously weakened. In view of what actually took 
place this plan seems to be impracticable and almost childish 
on its face. But appearances made it seem to the German min- 
isters more plausible beforehand, and if it was ever to be 
tried with hope of success, probably the best possible occa- 
sion was chosen. 

The trouble was the German ministers seem to have failed 
entirely to appreciate the loyalty of the British colonies to the 
mother country. Moreover, the northern and southern sec- 
tions of Ireland were busy arming themselves against each 
other in the months immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the war, and matters there were rapidly approaching a crisis 
which it seemed difficult to pass without a resort to force. 
In the past, be it remembered, Irish factions have some- 
times taken the part of the enemies of Great Britain with sim- 
ilar provocations. German statesmen are, therefore, pardon- 
able for their inability to understand a situation which only 
a sympathetic student could have easily foreseen in advance. 
The Ulsterites were the protegés of the Unionist or imperial 
party and, consequently, were naturally obliged to lend sup- 
port in case the empire should become involved in war. The 
Nationalists were in league with the ministers and thus 
naturally supported a war which they felt obliged to under- 
take. The precipitation of a war by Germany was probably 
the one thing possible that could have averted serious trouble 
in Ireland. 

There was, however, still another consideration which made 
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the present the logical year for Germany to precipitate the 
struggle if she hoped to induce Great Britain to remain neu- 
tral. Under the terms of the Parliament Act a general elec- 
tion would have taken place in Great Britain in the course 
of the next twelve months had it not been for the war. There 
was at least the possibility that the result of such an elec- 
tion would be the defeat of the present government and the 
return to power of the Unionist or imperial party, which is 
the party most enthusiastic in support of the triple entente and 
hostile toward Germany. On the other hand a considerable 
section of the Liberals were opposed to the foreign policy 
which Sir Edward Grey inherited from his immediate pre- 
decessors and has so ably continued. Consequently the Ger- 
mans had more reasons than one for believing that they would 
be more likely to succeed at the present time in inducing Great 
Britain to remain a neutral spectator in a Continental war 
than at any time in the near future. 

Then, too, there were reasons at home which might very 
well have caused the German ministers to deem it inadvis- 
able to delay longer a conflict which seemed to be inevitable. 
The Social Democrats were polling a larger number of votes 
at each election, and it was coming to be a serious ques- 
tion whether the reforms they desired could be much longer 
postponed. Moreover, some of the wealthier portions of the 
population were beginning to question the wisdom of the ag- 
gressive military policy on which the empire was launched. 
Nothing would probably do as much both to delay the polit- 
ical reforms and to arouse enthusiasm in favor of militarism 
as a successful war. Again, the large special levy of 1913 for 
military purposes, while put forward as an extraordinary call 
for the patriotic support of the people in defense of the 
empire, was nevertheless a resort to a species of taxation 
which the persons who paid it had previously been able to 
avoid, and it was unlikely that they would respond with 
equanimity if a repetition of this sacrifice should be request- 
ed. In other words, the military organization of the em- 
pire seemed to be as nearly perfect as human ingenuity could 
make it; the limit of taxation for military purposes in time 
of peace seemed to have been reached. The obvious course of 
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action was to make a trial of the military strength, so that 
if the issue should prove to be successful larger means would 
be available to prepare for a reckoning with Great Britain, 
who would then have been bereft of a large part of the sup- 
port of her Continental friends. Finally, the best of all oc- 
casions for precipitating the conflict was one which was pri- 
marily concerned with the interests of Austria-Hungary, so 
that Germany could count on the faithful support of her 
ally. 

This view, which seems to be well-nigh the only possible 
explanation of what has taken place that agrees with all 
the facts that have come to light, does not necessarily imply 
that those who were responsible for the initiation of the 
aggressive policy in Germany looked forward to such a de- 
nouement as we have witnessed. When militarism has 
reached a certain stage, with all of the popular agitation, pri- 
vate interests, and public policies that it involves, it is prac- 
tically impossible for a nation that has embarked on such a 
course to turn back. There is no conceivable method by 
which those who have taken the lead in the movement which 
has caused the German Empire to organize itself into the 
most powerful fighting machine the world has ever known 
could have called a halt on the forces which they had set in 
motion and have retraced their steps without disaster for 
themselves. Once well under way, their policy had to go 
forward until it ultimately met with complete success or dis- 
aster. And it was unfortunately well under way before the 
sobering effects of the industrial democracy came into play. 
The result is that the greatest military power of history 
enters upon this most stupendous of all wars with the sup- 
port of a practically united nation. 

Whatever may be the outcome, the cost to civilization must 
be terrible. Not only is the world losing the millions of 
wealth and the thousands of lives that are being wantonly de- 
stroyed ; all of the achievements and the steps toward progress 
that might have resulted from the labors of the choice man- 
kood of this generation in the most highly civilized nations 
of the world are being sacrificed. The fighting itself, as it 
is carried on under present conditions, must at best have a 
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permanently brutalizing influence on the millions of men who 
have a part in it. Naturally, therefore, the fathers of the 
coming generation will be inferior in physique and sensibili- 
ties to what they might have been but for this war. And wo- 
men who have experenced the physical and emotional hard- 
ships of this trying time will be much less well-fitted to under- 
take the duties of motherhood. Thus, at a time when the 
history of vital statistics indicates that children will be born 
at a more rapid rate than usual they will necessarily have 
a poorer heritage than ought to have been their right. It is 
painfully difficult, therefore, to estimate the distance back- 
ward civilization will have gone when it begins its laborious 
attempt to retrieve the disaster with which it is now over- 
taken. 











The Black Code of Alabama 
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Soon after the assassination of Lincoln on April 14, 1865, 
short-lived governments were organized by the people of the 
southern states through the initiative of provisional governors 
named by President Johnson. The laws relating to the blacks 
passed by these governments in the interval between the shat- 
tering of the Confederacy in the spring of 1865 and the prac- 
tical repudiation of the provisional governments, and those 
formed to succeed them by the radical majority in Congress 
in the following December upon its meeting at Washington, 
were called the black codes. This title illustrates the viewpoint 
of the northern radicals, who regarded these laws as deliberate 
efforts to retain under a thin disguise the essentials of the 
slave codes of those states, despite the facts: that the abolition 
of slavery had been proclaimed within the states in insur- 
rection by President Lincoln as commander-in-chief of the 
army on January 1, 1863; that slavery had become, in fact, 
abolished upon the occupation of the states by federal troops 
in the first half of 1865; and that the institution would be 
legally abolished upon the adoption of an amendment to the 
federal constitution, proposed to the states by Congress on 
February 1, 1865. The new state governments proceeded 
promptly to accept the amendment to the constitution abolish- 
ing slavery. Therefore northern scrutiny became focused 
upon the constitutional and legislative enactments in which 
the status of the negro as a free man would be defined. The 
deings of the state and national governments in this early 
phase of Reconstruction make an interesting story, when read 
in the light of intervening events. 

All the black codes resembled each other in general content 
and tendency, although of varying severity, and the political 
and social conditions in all the southern states in that period 
varied only in detail. But while the story of one state is large- 
iy that of all, the story of all can not be told adequately in one 
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article. The Black Code of Alabama, which has been selected 
as the subject of this article, is perhaps as representative of 
the rest as any that could be chosen. 

One need not think deeply to perceive that in spite of the 
great upheaval of war time, many of the social, political and 
economic conditions existing in the South before the war, 
though modified, still remained after the struggle. Society 
had been shaken, but the foundations still remained as they 
had been laid. 

“The results of the war,” were simply the modifications 
produced in earlier conditions. The North thoroughly discuss- 
ed these in theory, while the South faced them as the terms 
which the Federal government granted them after its triumph. 
The South realized that there was no alternative. For in- 
stance, it was universally recognized that that particular brand 
of strict constitutional construction which had been held to 
sanction secession was a practical and permanent failure. 

Readmission to practical statehood became of primary im- 
portance, overshadowing even the slavery issue. As President 
Lincoln would have saved the Union regardless of slavery,’ 
so the leaders of Alabama would have gotten back into the 
Union on the aute-bellum political basis, regardless of slavery, 
under the stress of conditions after the fall of the Confederacy. 
If they could have gotten back with slavery before the masses 
oi the slaves had been set practically free by the Federal forces, 
they would unquestionably have done that. They would have 
been prompted to do it not merely by material interest or belief 
in the institution, but also by fear of the results of turning so 
ntany thousands of more or less irresponsible beings loose upon 
the community. If they could have gotten back with some 
slaves freed and others not, they certainly would have done 
that. They could gain nothing by resistance to the federal po- 
licy. Their hope of political and economic salvation lay in 
statehood with state control of local affairs. If they could 
get back by the abolition of slavery (and it was a question still 
whether readmission would follow), the leaders were ready 
to do that by the time the state constitutional convention called 
by Provisional Governor Parsons met on September 10th to 
organize a loyal state government. 
~TLincoln’s public letter to Greeley, August 22nd, 1862. 
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By this time, too, although the people of the state were ex- 
periencing about all the disorders anticipated from de facto 
emancipation except negro insurrection, the fact that chattel 
slavery had gone the same way as secession was almost uni- 
versally recognized. Emancipation was accepted as a fact. 

It was in no blind fashion that the politicians of Alabama 
sought a return to full statehood. The prize of federal rep- 
resentation based upon the total black as well as white popu- 
lation instead of the three-fifths representation of the slaves 
which had obtained under the original constitutional provision, 
which prize would automatically accrue to the state upon the 
abolition of slavery and the reception of her representatives in 
Congress, was clearly discerned if cautiously discussed.? Al- 
though the state government which they were organizing had 
the sanction of the federal executive only, and there were ob- 
vious signs of an approaching feud between the President and 
Congress which might readily involve the government they 
were forming, they felt that radical aggressions upon state 
power would be prevented by the conservative, states’ rights 
element of the North, for its own future safety.? 

This judgment of the political situation in the North ig- 
rored the active and confident campaign conducted in oppo- 
sition to the President’s policy in the South by several Radical 
leaders during the summer of 1865, and also failed to grasp 
the fact that for the time northern sentiment in favor of states’ 
rights was wholly eclipsed by fear of southern influence in 
the federal government in the absence of a colored Radical 
faction in the South to hold the Confederate element in check. 

Northern Radicals were equally blind to conditions in Ala- 
bama. Although the repudiation of secession and the Confed- 
erate debt, and the endorsement of emancipation by the con- 
stitutional convention soon after it met,? were accepted by 
nearly all Alabamians, not with zeal, but apparently in good 
faith, most of the Radical leaders were absurdly unable to 
see that at least in the matter of secession the convention had 
no choice but to be sincere. Perhaps their vanity made them 
unwilling to admit that these southerners had succeeded in 





Letter of Hon. John Forsythe, New York Times, | August 2 20, if 1865. 
= ool Constitution of 1865. 
*Gen. Grant’s Report to Pres. Johnson, December 18, 1865, Annual Encyclo- 
pedia, 1866, p. 132. 
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holding the North at bay so long when rapidly approaching 
their last gasp as an independent commonwealth. Alabama 
had been greatly devastated during the war and her indus- 
trial system wrecked. Her immediate and imperative need was 
an opportunity for economic recuperation and reorganization. 
A natural result of these conditions was a willingness to ac- 
cede to the terms which the federal government might impose, 
although with no pretense of enthusiasm in doing so. 

Northern Alabamians were almost unanimous for a “white 
inan’s government.”5 It is to be presumed that the rest of 
the state was in agreement with such a policy, although the 
black counties of Central Alabama objected to making the 
white population the basis of representation but were outvoted 
in the convention. The convention also restricted the fran- 
chise to whites, and provided that members of either branch 
of the legislature must be white. The governor must be a 
native citizen of the United States, who could not be a negro 
under the Dred Scott decision. 

The question of negro testimony in the courts was a delicate 
cne. The first effort to settle it after the federal occupation 
of the state was contained in an order of General Swayne, 
assistant commissioner of freedmen under the freedmen’s 
bureau, of July 28, 1865, issued pending the full assumption 
cf jurisdiction by the bureau as the federal agency for man- 
aging the affairs of the freedmen and refugees in the south- 
ern states. At this time two forms of authority existed in 
Alabama, the military authority of federal troops and the 
authority of the provisional government which was to di- 
rect the forming of a state government by the people them- 
selves. Both agencies were invoked by Swayne, who directed 
that “in cases of assault and battery in which a negro is a party, 
where there is sufficient evidence of white persons to make 
conviction probable, application will be made to the nearest 
civil officer having jurisdiction,”* while in other cases reports 
were to be made to the military authorities. The obvious pur- 
pose of the order was to secure convictions when possible 
through the civil officers, while leaving the appraisal of un- 
supported negro testimony to northern army officers instead 





5 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, pp. 364-5. 
* Shepherd, Alabama Constitution and Ordinances, 1865. 
* House Exec. Doc. No. 70, 1st Session, 39th Congress. 
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of to southerners, with a view, no doubt, to the protection of 
the negroes from discrimination. 

Upon the organization of the freedmen’s bureau in Alaba- 
ma, General Swayne issued an order “constituting the civil 
officers of the state agents of that bureau for the trial of 
causes between freedmen themselves, and between them and 
whites, upon the same rules of testimony,’ and this order was 
approved by Governor Parsons before the meeting of the 
constitutional convention. This, however, was regarded as a 
purely temporary arrangement. Parsons had put forth in his 
first proclamation as provisional governor the assertion that, 
“Every political right which the state possessed under the 
Federal Constitution, is here today, with the single exception 
relating to slavery,”® and this view was practically in harmony 
not only with Alabama sentiment, but with the Reconstruc- 
tion theory of President Johnson. Therefore, the action of 
the constitutional convention should, seemingly, be binding. 
The freedmen’s bureau organized under the War Department 
was, however, advancing the doctrine that blacks and whites 
should be treated alike in the courts in all respects. 

The convention sought to satisfy the bureau without yield- 
ing their claim to state autonomy or offending their constitu- 
ents, by providing that the civil officers of the state should con- 
tinue to act as judges under the direction of the bureau until 
the adjournment of the next legislature. This subject was ob- 
viously better suited for treatment in a statute than in a fun- 
damental law, but the northern Radicals, ever suspicious of 
southern sincerity, thought they saw in this provision a mask 
for reactionary legislation by the next legislature. This acute- 
ly suspicious attitude of the northern mind toward all acts 
relating to the negroes found illustration in the speech of Mr. 
Grimes of Iowa in the Senate on February 21, 1865, on the 
report of the conference committee upon the freedmen’s bu- 
reau bill. He objected to the clause of the bill which empow- 
ered the commissioner, when unable otherwise, to employ 
freedmen under his care, to “make provision for them with 
humane and suitable persons at a just compensation for their 
services,” on the ground that although the term “provision” 





* Senate Exec. Doc. 26, 1st Session, 39th Congress. 
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was vague it evidently must refer to “the labor of these freed- 
men; because the next clause says, ‘At a just compensation for 
their services’.”” The injustice of this proposal seemed ob- 
vious to Mr. Grimes. 

Two matters relating to the freedmen were settled in the 
convention by ordinances: by the first an ante-bellum statute 
forbidding the landing of free colored mariners at an Ala- 
bema port was nullified, while the second regulated the fam- 
ily relations of the freedmen. For the future the marriage 
laws for the two races should be the same, except that the 
blacks need not give bond in marriage, and all past unions 
of colored persons, the parties to which were then living to- 
gether as man and wife, were declared legal marriages and 
children from them legitimatized. The fathers of all other 
colored children were to care for them. This legislation was 
enacted in recognition of a social necessity. 

Other matters left for action by the legislature were in 
general included under the terms of the ordinance, “That it 
shall be the duty of the legislature at its next session to pass 
such laws as will protect the freedmen of this state in the 
full enjoyment of all their rights of person and property, and 
guard them and the state against any evils that may arise 
from their sudden emancipation,” while an explanatory ordi- 
nance, a week later, provided “that the General Assembly shall 
have full power, at any future session or sessions, to pass 
just and humane laws on this subject, such as will conduce to 
the welfare of the freedmen, and will consist with the good 
of the community.” The further investment of the legisla- 
ture with “full powers to provide for the maintenance and 
support of the freedmen and women and children of the 
State of Alabama,” was on its face both humane and com- 
rrendable, but it was not likely to rouse much enthusiasm at 
tie North because of its possible suggestion that the irritat- 
ingly benevolent freedmen’s bureau might soon be dispensed 
with. The legislature was further directed to prevent mis- 
cegenation. 

As to general principles the convention had put itself on 
record quite distinctly. Rights of person and property, though 
not defined, were guaranteed to the negro; his social life was 
sefeguarded ; the resources of the state were to be available in 
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case of need for his relief ; miscegenation was to be prevented ; 
political rights were frankly denied to him; and the further 
details of his status were to be worked out by the legislature. 
So far as the status of the negro was concerned, the leg- 
islature must reckon first of all with the freedmen’s bureau, 
which had been made supreme in that domain by the federal 
government and was now adding its authority to that of the 
military commanders and the provisional government. Elec- 
tions of state and county officers and of a legislature were held 
according to the vote of the convention on the first Monday 
in November and the legislature met on the third Monday in 
November.’° 
The lawmakers believed that their great problem was to turn 
the negro from a wanderer in the wake of the federal armies 
into a worker; for they saw that much of his criminality and 
a very large part of his helplessness and want arose from his 
idleness. ‘They realized at the start that this could not be 
done without in some measure restraining his liberty, and, in 
some instances, they borrowed from earlier laws which had 
been used to restrain the negro before his recent emancipa- 
tion. This roused in the North fears of a return to slavery. 
Such fears were used by men of the stripe of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens to forward a movement for enfranchising the negroes, 
he predicting on December 18, 1865, that if the suffrage were 
not granted to the negro in the South, “the re-establishment 
of slavery,” would be among the consequences.'! It is diffi- 
cult to believe in the candor of this prediction when coming 
from a man of the intellectual power of Stevens. For while 
some necessary elements of the slave system inevitably lingered, 
the system as it had existed before the war was gone forever. 
The necessity for legislation of some character to regulate 
the conduct of the negroes was apparent. They had many 
of them flocked to the cities and to the camps of federal troops, 
and were either in destitution or dependent upon the bounty 
of the freedmen’s bureau. Planters from some sections of 
the state reported that the negroes refused to work the cotton 
and that they left employers at will, even when bound by con- 
tract. In some counties agricultural associations were formed 
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and were approved by the freedmen’s bureau. They were 
started in the summer of 1865, to regulate labor and protect 
the interests of both employer and employee. An executive 
committee inspected contracts to prevent fraud upon the 
negro, and in general acted as arbitrator. The association also 
assumed the burden of supporting the aged, the helpless, and 
those unable to “make an honest support,” encouraged the edu- 
cation of colored children, and supervised their morals. The 
members were taxed to carry out the purposes here named. 
This was the most successful attempt of the planters to meet 
the emergency. 

The opposition of the freedmen’s bureau to legislation dis- 
criminating against the negro was felt immediately upon the 
meeting of the legislature, and, although a radical spirit was 
shown by the majority at the beginning of the session, no 
radical bills became law. Three were vetoed by Governor Pat- 
ton, who had been chosen at the recent election. One of these 
applied the criminal laws of the state formerly applicable to 
free persons of color to the freedmen, following the example 
of a similar but more stringent Mississippi law. The crim- 
inal laws referred to compelled all free persons of color who 
had entered the state since February 1, 1832, who were not 
citizens by treaty with Spain, or descendants of such, to leave 
the state under penalty of imprisonment.!2 These laws were 
repealed after the veto. A second bill, to regulate contracts 
with freedmen, arose from the futility of suing a destitute 
negro for breach of contract, but Patton vetoed it and held 
that the general law was adequate. He alleged discrimination 
between the races as the reason for vetoing a third bill, to 
regulate the relations of master and apprentice as they relate 
to freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes. Therefore the ap- 
prentice system for the blacks in general, which undoubtedly 
seemed to the average planter the best and most practical solu- 
tion of the difficulty, had to be abandoned. A large number of 
bills relating to the freedmen which did not pass both houses 
were introduced by demagogues, and the legislature voted, 
in the interest of buncombe and to scare the negroes, to print 
10,000 copies of all such bills as well as those signed by the 
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governor. However, the legislature soon became more mod- 
erate in its action, influenced, no doubt, by the vetoes and the 
obvious pressure of the freedmen’s bureau, and perhaps by 
the storm of criticism aroused in the North by earlier Missis- 
sippi legislation. 

Fear of a negro insurrection during the holidays led to the 
disarming of the negroes by the militia, although a bill for 
that purpose apparently failed to pass the legislature.‘ When 
ne rising came General Swayne stopped the disarming soon 
after the holidays. 

The first law relating to blacks, passed on December 9th, 
redeemed the pledge of the convention to safeguard their rights 
of person and property. It also embodied the essentials of the 
policy of the freedmen’s bureau. It gave negroes the right to 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded in all state courts to 
the same extent that whites might then by law. They were 
also made competent witnesses in all cases in which a colored 
person was a party, but in no others. The races were treated 
exactly alike, save that the whites might testify in cases in 
which neither party was of their own race, and the negroes 
might not. This law constituted a bill of such rights as the 
whites saw fit to grant to the negroes, correlated with their re- 
sponsibilities. To prevent the escape of white cotton thieves 
through the inability of negro agents to legally testify against 
them under the above law, another law of this session imposed 
a fine of $100 and ten days’ imprisonment for purchasing or re- 
ceiving from a “free person of color” any stolen goods, know- 
ing the same to be stolen.1* 

The two laws which were most severely criticized, how- 
ever, were the vagrancy and apprentice laws. They affected 
the races equally in theory. 

The former was merely an amendment of an earlier law 
for the whites, extending the definition of vagrants to include, 
“a stubborn or refractory servant; a laborer or servant who 
loiters away his time, or refuses to comply with any contract 
for a term of service without just cause.” 

The apprentice law was changed somewhat from an old 
iaw and was objected to chiefly. because it provided for the 
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apprenticing of orphan negro minors or other colored minors 
who were freedmen to their former masters by preference, if 
those masters were suitable persons. In all other ways the 
races were treated alike under the law. To protect the minor, 
particular care by the judge, a bond by the master or mistress, 
sufficient food and clothing, medical attention if needed, ele- 
mentary instruction until fifteen, and humane treatment were 
required. A runaway might be arrested under the vagrancy 
laws, but might be discharged from service for good cause. 
Certain interferences with the relations of master and appren- 
tice, or furnishing the latter with ardent spirits, were punish- 
able by $500 fine. Parents might apprentice their minor chil- 
dren, and parents must be notified and might be heard before 
their children were apprenticed. Males were to serve until 
twenty-one years of age and females until eighteen.'® 

Both the vagrancy and apprentice laws violated the ideal of 
race equality of Charles Summer and others by restraining 
negroes more frequently than whites, although only the lat- 
ter discriminated in terms between the races. Opposing north- 
ern and southern views of the discrimination contained in 
these laws have been published. Mr. James G. Blaine, while 
crediting slavery with the development of a certain affection 
between master and slave and a certain protection of the 
latter from hardship in old age,® declares that the giving of 
a preference to the former owner in apprenticing colored 
minors, established a form of slavery more heartless and cruel 
than that which had been abolished. Humanity in the heart 
of a southerner in Reconstruction times, or a desire on his part 
to secure kind treatment for the children of color, were ap- 
parently inconceivable to Mr. Blaine. Mr. Herbert in The 
Solid South, on the other hand, justifies these laws by the an- 
alogy of northern laws upon the same subjects. He ignores, 
however, the fact that the negro problem did not exist in the 
Nerth to any extent and that therefore the conditions were 
not parallel. 

These laws were passed to meet a local problem under the 
pressure of opposing forces within and without the state, 
and investigation shows that the strongest force was 





% Acts of Alabama, 1865-6, pp. 128-31. 
%* Blaine, Fifty Years of Congress, Vol. 2. 
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that of the freedmen’s bureau. The records of that 
bureau show that suggestions for the provisions relating to 
negroes, which became law, and which embodied departures 
from earlier state laws are to be found for the most part in 
the stated policy of the bureau, as outlined, before the pas- 
sage of the legislation by officers of the bureau who had juris- 
diction in different parts of the state. The approval of the 
bureau, direct or implied, was also given to such provisions as 
those forbidding miscegenation, and regulating marriages.* 

The substance of the new clauses of the Alabama vagrancy 
laws is to be found in Circular No. 8, issued by Assistant Com- 
missioner Fisk of the freedmen’s bureau—then in charge of 
Northern Alabama—on October 10th, 1865, which directs: 
“When either of the classes of persons over whom this bu- 
reau exercises control neglect to apply themselves to an honest 
calling, or saunter about neglecting their business, or try to 
maintain themselves by gaming or other dishonest means, or by 
quartering themselves upon industrious and well-behaved per- 
sons, you will see that they are promptly arrested and punish- 
ed in pursuance of the laws made and prescribed in such 
cases.”? The state law modeled largely upon this was re- 
pealed the next year in view of northern protests. 

The same circular by General Fisk directed that colored 
children or minors might be apprenticed by consent of their 
parents. The masters were to provide “good diet and clothing” 
and “all other necessaries meet and proper in sickness and in 
health,” and such remuneration at the expiration of the term 
as might be agreed upon between the parties. They must be 
apprenticed to suitable persons, with especial care for the 
children of freedmen.* 

In view of these orders of the federal freedmen’s bureau, 
containing in substance the more important provisions which 
became law for defining the new status of the negro, save only 
that giving a preference to the former owner in apprenticing 
colored minors, there can be no doubt that the responsibility 
for this paternal legislation, whether wise or unwise, rests 
niuch more upon the federal government than upon that of the 
state. 


Finances of the North Carolina Literary Fund* 
[ConciupED] 
Wii K. Boyp 


Professor of History in Trinity College 


With the increase of the assets of the Literary Fund the 
board of Trustees was reorganized, the Governor remaining 
president, the other three members being appointed by him. 
Appointment by the Governor, it was evidently thought, would 
make possible a greater degree of responsibility, a more effi- 
cient membership and the development of constructive poli- 
cies. The chief duty of the board was the investment of the 
income of the Fund, for there was no law providing for edu- 
cational expenditures until 1838, and after that date the income 
was always larger than the expenditures for schools. More- 
over, as securities matured the principal had to be reinvested. 
Hence the administration of the Fund and its relation to the 
general finances of the state are of as great, if not greater, 
interest than the appropriations for schools. 

The most important of the earlier investments by the board 
were in railway bonds. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that the state invested $600,000 in stock of the Wil- 
mington and Raleigh Railroad. In 1838 the state endorsed bonds 
cf the Raleigh and Gaston, the second railway constructed in 
North Carolina, to the amount of $500,000. The financial 
crisis that struck the country in 1837 seems to have created 
some difficulty in the disposal of the bonds. At any rate the 
directors of the Raleigh and Gaston and of the Wilmington 
and Raleigh appealed to the trustees of the Literary Fund in 
1839, and the trustees resolved to use the surplus money on 
hand in the purchase of the bonds of the Raleigh and Gaston, 
endorsed by the state, and the bonds of the Wilmington and 
Raleigh, endorsed by individuals. Thus, by 1840, $140,000 of 
Raleigh and Gaston bonds were purchased and $85,000 of the 
Wilmington and Raleigh. By 1840 also the finances of the 
Wilmington and Raleigh were in a serious condition ; the state 





* This is the second and concluding installment of Professor Boyd’s paper 
begun in the July number. 
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was appealed to and endorsed $300,000 of new bonds, which 
were exchanged for those outstanding, and by 1842 the trus- 
tees of the Literary Fund had invested $1,800 additional in 
Wilmington and Raleigh bonds and $22,764.34 in bonds of 
the Raleigh and Gaston. 

These purchases were made on the responsibility of the 
trustees; others were made at the order of the legislature. 
In 1843 the Wilmington and Raleigh could not redeem $50,- 
000 of bonds which then matured, endorsed by the state. The 
funds for regular expenses of the state then in the treasury 
were not sufficient to meet this obligation and the normal 
charges of the government. The legislature therefore order- 
ed the trustees of the Literary Fund to invest $50,000 in the 
bonds, which was done. 

The Literary Fund was also used to meet deficits occas- 
ioned by extraordinary drains on the treasury. In 1843 the 
Raleigh and Gaston could not meet interest charges on its 
bonds amounting to $42,884. The legislature directed the 
treasurer to use the Fund for Internal Improvement and the 
Literary Fund to meet the deficit incurred, and the Literary 
Fund was consequently drawn upon to the extent of $14,343.37. 
In 1844 the Wilmington and Raleigh failed to redeem $50,000 
of bonds ; nor could it meet an interest charge of $47,490. The 
treasurer, instead of borrowing from the banks, as he had been 
authorized to do by the legislature, resorted to the Literary 
Fund to the extent of $56,611.60. Moreover the income from 
the regular revenues of the state in 1845 was not sufficient to 
meet expenditures; again at the instruction of the legis- 
lature the Literary Fund carried the deficit, advancing 
$27,022.15; a similar crisis followed in 1846, leading to an 
advance of $24,173.37. Thus, by 1850, $122,150.49 belonging to 
the Literary Fund had been used for current expenses of the 
state, but the amount due was reported in that year to be 
$118,192.17 In addition to this, $40,380 of uncollected notes 
and bonds of the Literary Fund were transferred to the regular 
revenues of the government by order of the legislature of 
1846.18 The matter of interest on the money thus used is 
worthy of note. The Literary Fund was authorized by the 





47 Comptroller’s Report, 1850. 
3 Report of the Lit. Board 1846. 
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state, the securities and taxes which composed it were derived 
from the public revenue. Hence no interest was paid on the 
money advanced to the general uses of the treasury until 1853, 
when $24,117.36 was paid over to meet interest charges on the 
cash used since 1846.1® Also no interest was paid on the bonds 
and notes transferred to the general uses of the treasury in 
1846 until 1857, when a state registered bond for principal and 
interest was given amounting to $65,563.2° In July, 1855, a 
loan of $15,442 was also made, for which an interest-bearing 
bond was given. In the meantime the policy of using the cash 
of the Literary Fund to meet the temporary deficits of the 
tieasury continued; in 1851, $81,186.97 was so used and was 
restored in 1852; in 1854 a deficit of $152,131.31 was apparent- 
ly met in the same way, also one of $23,972 in 1855. In 1860, 
however, the Literary Fund was indebted to the treasury to 
the amount of $22,136. In these latter cases the advances 
were for a few months and no interest charges appear in the 
records. 

While the Literary Fund was advancing sums for the gen- 
eral uses of the treasury, the state in 1848 adopted the policy 
of issuing bonds. It is not surprising to find that the Literary 
Fund was one of the largest and earliest investors, the pur- 
chases being as follows: $10,500 in 1852, $36,000 in 1854, 
$27,000 in 1856, $32,000 in 1857, $2,000 in 1859, making a 
total of $97,000. In 1861 when $140,000 of Raleigh and 
Gaston bonds matured, the money was invested in state bonds. 

Closely related to investment in state and railway bonds 
was that in the bonds of roads and canals. For a number of 
years after 1830 interest in the improvement of transportation 
centered in railways. About 1846 the construction of plank 
roads and canals attracted much attention. Old schemes that 
had been popular during the early days of the agitation for 
internal improvement were revived, and plans were also made 
for new enterprises. The Literary Fund contributed to the 
movement in two ways: one, the purchase of state endorsed 
bonds ; the other, direct appropriations. without any guarantee 
of interest. Of state endorsed bonds, $12,500 of the Fayette- 
ville and Western Plank Road were purchased, $2,000 in 1850 


% Comptroller’s Report, 1853. 
*® Resolution of 1856; Comptroller’s Report, 1857. 
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and $10,500 in 1852, and bonds of the Cape Fear and Deep 
River Navigation Company valued at $116,000 were purchased 
in 1860 for (apparently) the sum of $95,000.21 Direct appro- 
priations were made by order of the legislature from the pro- 
ceeds of land sales to the Caldwell and Ashe ‘Turnpike 
($1,719.33), to the Caldwell and Wautauga ($3,280), to the 
Indian Grove Turnpike ($1,800) and to the road from Reddie 
R:ver to the Tennessee Line ($2,000). These latter appropria- 
tions were designed to aid the development of the mountain 
scction.?2 

Bank stocks were also an investment of the Literary Fund. 
Besides the stocks held according to the law of 1836, $115,000 
was invested in stock of the Bank of the Cape Fear in 1839 
and 1840, and $2,700 in stock of the Bank of the State in 1843. 
When the charter of the latter corporation expired in 1858 a 
new institution, the Bank of North Carolina, was chartered and 
the investment which had been in the extinct institution was 
made in stock of the new one, amounting to $502,700. In 
order to pay for the stock subscribed before capital dividends 
of the Bank of the State had been received, the sum of $502,- 
700 was borrowed from New York at a premium of $3,494.37 
and $7,533.43 interest. 

Another series of investments were loans to individuals and 
corporations. In 1838, $282,677 were loaned to individuals, 
such a large advance being made possible by the fact that the 
money for the improvement of swamp lands could not be ex- 
pended at once. By 1860 these loans had been reduced to 
$5,821.12. A series of loans was also made to private schools 
and colleges. In 1841, $10,000 was loaned to Wake Forest Col- 
lege, $2,000 to Floral College in 1847, $7,000 to Greensboro Fe- 
male College in 1849, $3,000 to Chowan Female Institute in 
1851, $10,000 to Normal College (now Trinity) in 1854, and 

2,000 to Mt. Pleasant Academy and $3,000 to Clinton Female 
Irstitute in 1855. Of these the loan to Wake Forest was re- 
paid prior to 1860. 

The final investment by the trustees of the Literary Fund 

was in swamp lands. According to the act of 1836, $200,000 





21 Reports of the Literary Fund, passim. The MSS. minutes of the trustees 
authorized the purchase of stock in the Cape Fear and Deep River Company at 
not more than 95 (MSS. Minutes, May 3, 1859). 
= Laws, 1848, passim. 
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of the $500,000 of the surplus revenue apportioned to the Lit- 
terary Fund was to be used in the improvement of the swamp 
lands. Such an undertaking had been suggested as early as 
1819 by Archibald DeBow Murphy in his “Memoir on In- 
ternal Improvements,” and in 1822 the Board of Internal Im- 
provement ordered surveys of the lands in question, reports 
being made in 1823 and 1827. The Board suggested in the 
latter year and also in 1833 that Mattamuskeet Lake be se- 
lected for experimentation in drainage, but no action was 
taken. In the meantime the swamp lands were vested in the 
Literary Fund in 1825, and the distribution of the surplus 
revenue made possible drainage work. 

Three distinct operations were begun. First was the drain- 
age of Mattamuskeet Lake in Hyde County. By a special act 
$8,000 was appropriated to this enterprise, and approximately 
8,000 acres were reclaimed by 1842. The second and also the 
largest project of this kind was the drainage of Pungo and 
Alligator Lakes by connecting them with Pungo River. By 
1842 this work was completed at an expenditure of $175,- 
553.34, and approximately 60,000 acres had been reclaimed. 
The third area drained consisted of “open prairie” lands in 
Cartaret County on which $5,000 was expended. In addition 
to the expenditures for drainage were those for the construc- 
tion of roads. These cost over $10,000. Other expenses 
brought the total expenditure for the swamp territory by 1860 
to $200,608.48. 

The returns on this large expenditure were meagre, amount- 
ing to $22,294.69. For this there were several reasons. One 
was that the drainage made was not extensive enough to be 
profitable; main ditches only were constructed and the pur- 
chaser of lands had to dig new trenches to connect with them. 
Also the nature of the lands in many places was not realized ; 
thus in the Mattamuskeet region after drainage was effected 
only sand beaches were disclosed. To these causes must be 
added the matter of titles. In earlier days much of the swamp 
lands had been entered; although no settlements had been 
made, the state found that counter claims made impossible the 
sale of the lands.?* 





% Reports on the Swamp Lands of N. C., belonging to the State Board of 
Education, Raleigh, 1883, passim. 
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From the management of the Literary Fund as outlined 
above certain conclusions are evident. First of these is that 
the trustees as well as the legislature believed that the principal 
aud the unexpended balances should be used to support such 
enterprises of general economic and social interest as railways, 
roads, banks, swamp lands, drainage and private schools. Even 
the needs of the state treasury were temporarily supplied by 
the Fund. It is also evident that some of the investments were 
not successful, notably that in the swamp lands. The war 
opened before the plank roads, chartered in the fifties, whose 
endorsed bonds were held by the Fund, could be completed, 
and no dividends were reported from the roads in the moun- 
tain section. However no great calamity overtook the Literary 
Fund, and no complaint was ever made that the cause of the 
common schools was actually retarded by the investments of 
the legislature and the trustees. 


The expenditures for education reveal no financial problems 
similar to the investments of the Fund. They do, however, 
give an insight into the sentiment and social ideal that sur- 
rounded the early public school movement in North Carolina. 
Appropriations for schools were first provided in 1838. The 
law made the inauguration of schools optional; each school 
district which raised $20 by taxation should receive $40 from 
the Literary Fund. This principle of local taxation was pre- 
served in the new law of 1840 under which all except a few 
of the schools were organized. By this law the net income of 
the Literary Fund was apportioned among the counties accord- 
ing to federal population, and the county courts were author- 
ized to levy a local tax not exceeding one-half the amount re- 
ceived from the Literary Fund. In 1846 all the counties had 
complied with the opportunity provided by the law. The 
amount appropriated for the schools by the trustees of the 
Fund under the law of 1838 was $2,400; under the law of 
1840, from 1841 to 1860, $2,303,638.85. The amounts appro- 
priated by the counties in the same periods were respectively 
$1,200 and $1,051,819.42. Thus $3,369,058.27 were spent on 
common schools in North Carolina prior to the Civil War. 


The educational expenditures of the Literary Fund were 
not confined to the support of the common schools. There 
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was a large class of defective children who could not 
secure instruction in them. These were the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. In 1842 Governor Morehead recommended to the 
legislature that some provision be made for asylums for this 
class and also for the insane. There was no effective response, 
and the Governor thereupon undertook to arouse public opin- 
ion on the matter. In 1843 he had correspondence with Wil- 
liam D. Cooke, of Staunton, Va., on the obligation of caring 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, which was published in the 
newspapers. In March, 1844, the Presbyterian Synod in 
session at Raleigh endorsed the idea. At the session of the 
legislature in the following autumn, Mr. Cook gave a public 
exhibition of the work of deaf, dumb, and blind students of 
Staunton, and the Governor sent a special message on the sub- 
ject of asylums. In response a statute was enacted that $5,000 
from the proceeds of the Literary Fund be appropriated an- 
nually for the education of the deaf and dumb, to be supple- 
mented by tuition of $75 per annum for each pupil, to be met 
by the counties when the parents were unable to pay.2* Rented 
buildings were used for the first two years; then in 1846, $10,- 
000 were appropriated for buildings, one-half being a special 
appropriation from the Fund, the other half cons‘sting of the 
unexpended balance from appropriations of the preceding two 
years.25 In 1848 the management of the institution was placed 
under a special board of directors.2® In 1852 the annual ap- 
propriation from the Fund was increased to $8,000, and the 
tuition of indigent students was ordered to be deducted from 
the school appropriations of their county when the county 
courts failed to advance it, and the instruction of the blind 
was included with that of the deaf and dumb.?7 


III. 1860-1868 
The first crisis in the history of the Literary Fund came 
with the opening of the Civil War. In order to meet the in- 
crease in expenditures made necessary by military affairs, there 
was a feeling that the Fund should be used. This peril was 
averted by the efforts of Dr. Calvin H. Wiley, who had been 





* laws, 1844, ch. 37. 
% Laws, 1846, ch. 48. 
% Lews, 1848, ch. 5. 
= Laws, 1852, ch. 48. 
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elected Superintendent of Common Schools in 1852. He per- 
suaded the Governor and the Council of State to oppose such a 
measure, secured the support of the North Carolina Educa- 
tional Association which had been organized in 1857, and of 
many of the county boards of education. Consequently a bill 
to use the Literary Fund for other than educational purposes 
was defeated in the Legislature.2* However the counties were 
relieved from the duty of levying local taxes for education, 
with the result that some counties used the educational tax 
for military purposes and others suspended collection of school 
taxes until the war should end. Also no distribution from the 
Fund was made in the fall of 1861, nor in the spring of 1862, 
and from evidence of a later date it seems that the income of 
the Fund was temporarily used to meet the financial crisis 
brought about by the war.?® Yet the school system did not 
collapse during the war; in the spring of 1865 the Superin- 
tendent was receiving reports from every section of the state. 

As the resources of the Fund were not diverted and as the 
expenditure for school purposes diminished, the deficit of 
$22,136.17 at the close of 1861 was wiped out by the end of 
1862. Also in the latter year the Wilmington and Weldon 
Railroad redeemed $50,000 of its bonds held by the Fund. In 
1863 a state loan of $96,086 was repaid, the dividend of the 
Wilmington and Weldon quadrupled, and that of the Wilming- 
ton and Manchester Railway—for stock in which 2,000 shares 
of the Wilmington and Weldon stock had been exchanged in 
1852—also yielded a dividend of twenty-five per cent. Con- 
sequently in spite of increased appropriations for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, at the close of the fiscal year 1863 there was 
a balance of $250,974 to the credit of the Fund, and the matter 
of investments again became of importance.*° 

In 1862 the new trustees of the Literary Fund were ap- 
pointed by Governor Vance. These were William E. Pell, 
Professor Richard Sterling, and William Sloan. Carelessness 
and inefficiency on the part of their predecessors were soon 





* Weeks, Beginning of the Common School System in the South. (Rep’t U. 
S. Com. of Education, 1896-7, vol. II, p. 1455.) 

> Vance, Annual Message, 1862. 

*® The appropriations to the deaf, dumb, and blind were gradually increased to 
$75,000 in 1864. In that year the appropriation was further increased to $150,- 
000, to be derived from the general funds of the state, not the Literary Fund.— 
Laws, passim. 
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disclosed. No stock certificate for the 5,404 shares of the 
Bank of the Cape Fear could be found; notes for loans to in- 
dividuals had been allowed to run until worthless; bonds of 
the state had not been endorsed, and a payment on the bond of 
the Clinton Female Institute had not been credited. In 1863 a 
new office, treasurer of the Literary Fund, was created by the 
legislature, and Mr. Richard H. Battle was appointed to fill it. 
This activity of the trustees was not long lived. It proved 
difficult to get the members to meet as often as seemed neces- 
sary, and for this reason in 1863 the matter of investments 
was referred to a committee of Governor Vance and Mr. Pell 
with power to act.21_ They made no written account of their 
work but from the reports of the Comptroller it is evident that 
they invested $651,575.59. Of this, $476,675.59 was invested in 
state bonds as follows: in six per cents, $112,500 in April, 
1863, $31,000 in November and December, 1863, and January, 
1864, at a premium of $49,490 and accrued interest of $705.75, 
and $110,250 in March, 1864 with accrued interest of $437.50; 
in eight per cents., $15,000 in November, 1863, at $24,000 
premium and $279.29 interest, in December $9,000 at $15,070 
premium and $203.74 accrued interest, in January, 1864, 
$3,000 at $5,610 premium, in February $36,000 at $62,925 
premium and $1,027.31 interest. Moreover, in November, 1863 
$175,000 was invested in Confederate bonds.?? 

These investments are among the most interesting ever 
made by the trustees. The purchases were made in paper cur- 
rency while the bonds were redeemable in gold ; hence the high 
premiums. But from this standpoint the investments were 
unwise, for in November, 1864, the treasurer reported that a 
North Carolina state bond of $1,000 brought $1,850 in Con- 
federate currency and only $74 in specie. An inventory of the 
securities of the Literary Fund late in 1865 showed a shrink- 
age of $153,583.06 compared with the amount held in 1860.3* 

The final chapter in the history of the Literary Fund opens 
with the year 1865. Its resources were seriously impaired by 
the results of the war. The repudiation of the war debt by 
the convention of 1865 wiped out the investment in war issues 





™ MSS. Minutes of the Trustees. 
%3 Report of the Comptroller, 1863 and 1864. 
% Report of the Literary Board 1860; Report of the Treasurer, Jan. 19, 1866. 
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of state bonds, while the collapse of the Confederate Govern- 
ment made worthless the Confederate bonds. The banks, 
which had invested in state and Confederate bonds, closed 
their doors, and their stock, in which the Literary Fund had so 
heavily invested, became valueless. The railroads in eastern 
Carolina were prostrate and for several years yielded no divi- 
dends, and the same is true of the navigation companies. To 
support common schools there remained the vacant and swamp 
lands, state bonds of ante-bellum issue, auction and liquor 
taxes, and local taxes. In 1866 the entire income of the Fund 
was only $776, sufficient evidence of the collapse of the schools. 

The question of re-establishing the Literary Fund and of 
reviving the common schools was considered by the legisla- 
tures of 1865-6 and 1866-7. Superintendent Wiley worked 
for the cause. He believed that the sale of the swamp lands 
would afford a revenue to support the schools until the state 
finances could be readjusted. In a lengthy report he called at- 
tention to the mismanagement of the swamp lands in the 
past.24 But the legislature of 1865-6 abolished the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools and made local taxation 
for schools optional.25 The succeeding session authorized the 
transfer of the state bonds held by the Fund to the State Treas- 
urer for which an interest bearing certificate was given (on 
which no interest was paid for many years).3¢ The greatest 
tragedy, however, occurred in 1869, when the stock in the 
Wilmington and Weldon and the Wilmington and Manchester 
railroads was sold for $158,000. True, no dividends had been 
paid since the war, but these roads under private ownership 
became the parent stem of the Atlantic Coast Line, today the 
most prosperous railway in the South Atlantic States. In the 
same year the stock in the Cape Fear Navigation Company 
was sold for $3,250. In the meantime the Constitution of 1868 
had placed the main support of education on a new basis, that 
of taxation rather than of endowment, and with the ratifica- 
tion of that constitution ended the legal existence of the Lit- 
erary Fund. 





% Kerr, Gwyn, and Lewis, Reports on the Swamp Lands (1867). 


% Laws, ch. 34. 
% Laws, 1866-7, ch. 68. 
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Some Fallacies Concerning the History of 
Public Education in the South 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
Assistant Professor of Education in Trinity College 


To the student of American educational history certain 
criticisms of the average treatment of the origin and develop- 
ment of our public school system are at once apparent. One 
of these criticisms is in the great variety of very loose and gen- 
eral treatments of educational effort in the southern states be- 
fore the war. Another is in the more or less arbitrary geo- 
graphic and chronologic divisions which many of the writers 
make in telling the story of the development of public educa- 
tion in the United States at large. There is, undoubtedly, a 
certain convenience to be had in making use of such divisions, 
but they seem always to be made at the expense of a certain 
justice and fairness to the principle on which educational in- 
terest expressed itself prior to 1860. For example, Massa- 
chusetts is often given as the prototype of scholastic endeavor 
in all New England in colonial days and during the early years 
of the nineteenth century ; the educational customs of Virginia 
are often cited to serve as a type of those customs prevalent in 
the entire southern states before 1865; schools and education 
in Pennsylvania are usually grouped as a type for the middle 
eastern states ; and New York has frequently occupied a classi- 
fication to herself. Such divisions are, however, often neces- 
sary because of treatments which purport to give always a 
purely political, social, or economic explanation to school con- 
ditions and educational customs in the various sections; and 
it is just such treatments which are most often responsible for 
the various loose statements so often made concerning our 
educational history. Such divisions and generalities are not 
only arbitrary but often contrary to facts. Particularly is this 
true of treatment of southern ante-bellum educational effort. 
It is with this first criticism that this paper has to deal. 

One of these loose statements so frequently made has con- 
cerned itself with educational sentiment and educational effort 
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and customs in the southern states prior to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. It has been very popular in certain quarters to assert 
that there was no system of public education in these states 
prior to the beginnings of the congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion ; that little or no effort for education had been made in 
the South before that time; and that this lack of educational 
tradition for all the people had been largely responsible for 
the four years’ strife. There is abundant evidence on this 
point. The war had hardly closed, in fact, before this belief 
was finding expression throughout the country. The speeches 
in the annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, 
which was held in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in August, 1865, 
teemed with the idea that the rebellion had been a “war of edu- 
cation and patriotism against ignorance and barbarism.” In 
his opening speech, “The Educational Duties of the Hour,” the 
president of that organization said, among other things: 


“All through the loyal States our principal institutions have pros- 
pered to a most wonderful degree. How has it been with the States 
in rebellion? Scarcely an institution of learning survived 
In all the free States the public school system prevailed, and in sa 
was administered with great efficiency, giving a good education alike 
to the poor and the rich . . . . How was it in the States where the 
institution of slavery prevailed? There was no Common School Sys- 
tem. Exceptions there were in some of the cities,—but as a general 
fact, the statement is correct. The children of a large portion of the 
population were, by law, prohibited the advantages of an education, 
and a large portion of the free population were virtually shut out 
from the means of early culture . . . . Thus has our land been 
deluged in blood. Sagacious politicians at the South saw the tenden- 
cies, and attributed the evil to the quality of Northern education. 
Without stopping to defend the character of our educational processes 
at the North, let it be observed that the root of the difficulty lay not 
in this direction, but in the fact of a diffused and universal educa- 
tion at the North and a very limited education at the South. No 
two sections of country, though under the same government, can 
dwell together in peace and harmony, where the advantages of educa- 
tion are widely dissimilar : 

“There is but one alternative——education must be diffused through- 
out the masses of the South. Black and white—‘poor white’ and rich 
white all must be educated. Not to educate them is to prepare for 
another Civil War 

“Before the War no Southern teacher dared to discuss the whole 
truth at the South . . . . Can we not as educators go boldly into 
the Southern States and teach the truth and the whole truth? If 
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not, I pray God that martial law may prevail in every Southern State, 
till Northern men, or any other men, may discuss educational, social, 
political, and moral and religious topics in any part of the South as 
fieely as in Faneuil Hall. This right we must have 

The result of the war was also regarded by many as pro- 
ducing a rare opportunity for extending “universal” education 
in the states lately in rebellion. The South was now looked 
upon as a vast missionary field. But the decade following the 
close of the war shows much misdirected missionary zeal and 
visionary effort. With the one probable exception of the work 
of the Peabody Board Trustees, which has had a lasting and 
beneficial influence on southern education, the most of these 
missionary efforts were blindly made and with little or no un- 
derstanding of local conditions and local needs. Enthusiasts 
on the subject failed to consider the temper of the popular 
mind. In their opinion the chief difference between the white 
man and the negro was the enforced ignorance of the latter, a 
difference which could easily be removed. The following from 
the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Massachusetts, in a pamphlet 
issued near the close of the war, illustrates the point: 


“We have four millions of liberated slaves who should be educat- 
ed. They ask it at our hands, and the world expects us to do it; 
because in the very act of emancipation there is the sacred promise 
to educate. Slavery has kept the word education out of our national 
constitution. Now four millions of starved minds implore its intro- 
duction . . . . Their former masters will not take the trouble 
to educate them, and would generally refuse to pay a local tax for 
the purpose. Since the Christian era there has not been such an op- 
portunity for such a country to do such a work; the noblest work man 
can do . .. . The old slave States are to be new missionary 
grounds for the national schoolmaster . . . .” 


Others believed that 


“When the combat was over and the ‘Yankee’ school ma’ams fol- 
lowed in the train of Northern armies, the business of educating 
the negroes was a continuation of hostilities against the vanquished 
South and so regarded, to a considerable extent, on both sides.”! 

It is hardly astonishing, therefore, that unwarranted and 
inaccurate notions concerning educational conditions in the 
southern states should have developed and persisted even until 





1 Alice M. Bacon in Occasional Papers of the Slater Fund Trustees, No. 7. 
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recent years.2 General Oliver O. Howard, of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, said of the southern state which had a creditable sys- 
tem of schools in 1860: 


“It is a wonderful thing to recall that North Carolina had never 
had before that time a free school system even for white pupils, and 
there was then no publication in the State devoted to popular educa- 
tion. The death of slavery unfolded the wings of knowledge for 
both black and white to brighten all the future of the ‘Old North 
State’.”3 

In addition to the notion that the South had no public edu- 
cation before 1868, it was also believed that such education as 
had been given there was based on wrong principles; that the 
poor white people in those states were densely ignorant and 
that this ignorance had been exploited by unscrupulous south- 
ern leaders. Throughout the war the Union acted on the 
principle that there was in the South a very large loyal ele- 
ment, but that ambitious and unprincipled men had taken ad- 
vantage of it. It has also been held that the leaders in the 
South were opposed to the general education of the masses ; 
and that in every quarter of the South there was objection to 
educating the recently liberated negroes. The contrary, how- 
ever, is in most cases true: southern leaders recognized the 
changed condition of the negro and favored education, under 
southern supervision, to fit him for citizenship. And in his 
early travels through the southern states in 1867 and 1868, Mr. 
Sears, agent of the Peabody Board trustees, declared that 
southern leaders everywhere came together and acted with 
great unanimity on the subject of education.‘ 

From the more general notions concerning educational con- 
ditions in the southern states before 1860 there has grown up 
the constantly repeated statement that the schools that did 
exist in these states were greatly unlike those found elsewhere 
in the nation. It has also been stated, time after time, by those 
who should know better, that at the outbreak of the war not a 
single southern state had established and set in operation a 





2See Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, Vol. II, Chapt. IX; 
Hart, om South, pp. 289, 290; Dunning, Reconstruction Political and Eco- 
nomic, > 

3 Autobiography, 338. Not only did North Carolina have a creditably organized 
system of schools before the war, but during the years from 1852 to 1861, known 
as the period of “reorganization,” a journal of education was begun and main- 
tained and proved a valuable auxiliary agency in promoting education in the State. 
* Proc. Peabody Board, Vols. I and II. 
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system of free public schools. From such a statement it has 
been easy to infer that this condition existed only in the south- 
ern section of the United States. But to show that the schools 
in most of the southern states had many points in common 
with schools in other sections of the country is easy when con- 
ditions in the South and in other sections are studied and com- 
pared. The laws, reports of the administrative officers, school 
statistics, complaints again inefficiency of teachers and admin- 
istrative officers, found in the legislative documents and the 
messages of the governors of the various states, all bear testi- 
mony that in origin, organization and comparative results, there 
is a striking likeness between schools in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or Alabama, and those of the more advanced states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Connecticut. Indeed, one does 
not have to hunt far to discover conditions in the New England 
siates a decade or two prior to the outbreak of the war much 
like those in certain southern states in the forties and fifties. 


In fact the story of the development of public education is 
much the same in the United States whether it be the story of 
one section of the country or another. This does not neces- 
sarily mean, of course, that educational conditions in any two 
sections or in any two states of the same section are at 
any one time the same. Sentiment in favor of pub- 
lic schools for all the people may be stronger in one 
state or section than in another; or, opposition to 
progressive educational policies may weaken or grow strong 
as the economic, political, or social conditions vary. Most 
of the state school systems in the country have passed through 
what may be called the “storm and stress period” in their de- 
velopment. In most states there have been great educational 
landmarks, made, perhaps, by long periods of educational agi- 
tation and the resulting growth of unusual sentiment for 
schools. The so-called early educational revival in North 
Carolina, from the establishment of the Literary Fund in 1825 
to the passage of the first school law fourteen years later, is 
practically paralleled by the educational campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania, in defense of whose school system and school law Ste- 
vens made his famous speech in the legislature of that state in 
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1835.5 The work of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, and of 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut, for public education, is not 
unlike that of Calvin H. Wiley in North Carolina at a some- 
what later date. Early school legislation in Virginia and North 
Carolina was framed on a theory not unlike that on which 
similar legislation in New York was framed: that the income 
from the literary fund and a small tax were sufficient for edu- 
cational purposes. The theory on which schools in Georgia 
were established and operated was more or less similar to the 
theory on which early schools in Pennsylvania rested ; and the 
administrative machinery of the school system in Alabama 
and South Carolina and other southern states is practically the 
same as that for other sections of the country. Except for 
details of administration, perhaps, educational custom in the 
United States before 1860 is very similar in every section of 
the country. 


The successful application of the democratic theory of 
government to public education is the essential ideal of the 
origin and growth of our state school systems. This is abun- 
dantly illustrated by a study of the growth of our public edu- 
cation immediately prior to and just following the Civil War. 
And it is none the less true of one section than of another. 
When the stor, of this educational development is properly 
told, without the usual rhetorical embellishments which char- 
acterize the telling of a popular tale, this ideal will reveal itself 
as a characteristic of all earnest effort at sound educational 
progress. It is a long way from the payment by the state of 
tuition for the majority of its scholastic population for three 
or four months in the year, to the theory that the state should 
not only do this but should even provide medical and dental at- 
tention for its young citizens while they are in school. And 
some socialistic educational theorists go further and believe 
that the state should provide free meals, in some cases clothe 
the children, and in rarer cases, perhaps, pay the parents for 
the time their children are in school. The theory, however, is 
always the same. 

This idea that the school is of all the people, the well-to-do 
and the poor, and for them, has been very slow to develop. 





5 Wickersham, History of Education in Pennsylvania, 369. 
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And this slowness has been no more due to the varying social, 
political, and economic conditions than to the fact that educa- 
tion is marked by a conservatism equalled only by that in relig- 
ion. That this idea has developed more rapidly in some sections 
than in others no one now questions; but that in every section 
it has had periods of rapid growth and development, followed 
by corresponding periods of weakness and retardation, is also 
firmly established. Characteristic stages in the development 
of public education may be seen in practically every section of 
the country at one time or another. The general statement that 
the southern states passed tardily through the so-called ex- 
perimental stage in its development needs no proof; but that 
common features in the establishment and development of 
school systems may be found in every section of the country 
appears when the facts are studied. 

It is, therefore, rather the likenesses and similarities in the 
essential features of state systems of public instruction through- 
out the nation before 1860 that are pronounced. It is not the 
differences, as is so often supposed. Hurried comparisons of 
school conditions and school legislation in the northern states 
and the southern states prior to the war have been made to 
show the diversity of educational sentiment and educational 
custom, and that out of Reconstruction were born the free 
public school systems of the southern states. The two sections 
do indeed reveal different conditions before 1860; and remark- 
able changes in the fundamental law of the land in regard 
to schools and education do indeed appear as the result of 
Reconstruction or during that period. But a study of the con- 
stitutional provisions for schools and the mandates of the 
legislatures on the subject of education, supplemented by a 
careful analysis of the operation of the laws, in every section 
of the country before and after the war, shows that conditions 
in one section of the country resemble those in another, and 
that in the essentials of public education the differences are 
small. 


Whatever may have been the gifts of Reconstruction to 
education in the South it cannot be concluded, from the evi- 
dence available, that the southern states owe their public 
school systems to the years 1868 to 1876. Moreover, the edu- 
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cational benefits that did accrue from that régime were not 
unmixed with evil. Along with the constitutional and legislative 
provisions for schools for all the people, to be supported by 
public taxation and to continue for a definite period, a senti- 
ment not altogether wholesome was created. Generations have 
never been educated by elaborate legislative enactments alone,— 
a fact never more clearly demonstrated than by the history of 
education in the South a decade or two following the war. 
Definitely prescribed school terms, provision for negro edu- 
cation, and provision for school support by a uniform system of 
taxation, are features of public education generally unknown 
in the South before 1860. The introduction of these features 
was indeed an advance step for southern education to take. 
Before the war, of course, the negro was not educated, there 
had been no general system of taxation for public schools, 
and legally prescribed school terms were not known. But the 
agitation of mixed schools in most of these states eventually 
retarded the movement for the education of the negro; it took 
the South many years after the close of the war and Recon- 
struction to realize the second feature contributed by that 
period and to set in active operation general educational sys- 
tems supported by public taxation. Before the war the schools 
were usually supported by the income from permanent public 
school funds and by a small tax. So far as the third feature 
contributed by Reconstruction is concerned, in not a few of 
the southern states the average school term was less in 1890 
and 1900 than it was in 1860. However uncertain may have 
been the qualifications for teachers, attendance, discipline, 
classification and order in the regular routine of the adminis- 
trative part of education in the South before 1860, nothing is 
clearer than that all these elements and features, together 
with the failure to pay teachers, were the object of chronic 
complaint during, and for more than a decade or two after, 
Reconstruction. 

The growth of town and city high schools, by local taxation, 
is a distinct phase of educational growth of the South that has 
no source whatever in the influence of political reconstruction. 





* This was true of all southern states except South Carolina, where schools 
were supported very largely by legislative appropriation. These funds for school 
support stimulated a healthy sentiment in favor of local taxation which was on 
the increase in the South in 1860. 
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This movement developed, in the main, after the undoing of 
Reconstruction, having, however, received its most important 
impetus from the excellent work of the Peabody Board. 
Teacher training in normal schools and institutes existed, if 
at all, in a very fragmentary fashion in the South before the 
war. Provision was attempted in the reconstruction régime, 
in practically ali the southern states, for the introduction of 
this important feature of public education. But outside in- 
fluence was necessary to create interest in this work; and in- 
terest in teacher training by normal schools for both races, 
supported by public taxation, developed mainly after the 
return to home rule in 1876. 

The effect of Reconstruction legislation was no less retard- 
ing on education than on economic and social conditions. Just 
what would have been done for schools and education in the 
seceding states had there been no foreign intervention, is, after 
all, not so much a matter for idle speculation as is often sup- 
posed. There is a great deal of significant evidence on this 
point. The history of education in Virginia, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Tennessee, between the fall of the confed- 
eracy and the beginnings of the congressional plan of Recon- 
struction in 1868, shows that the native citizenship of these 
states recognized the change which had been made by the war 
and made an effort to meet the demands made by that change.” 
The agitation in South Carolina before 1860 for school sup- 
port by public taxation, for state supervision and control, is 
another case in point. The story of the schools in North 
Carolina and Virginia before the war; the messages of the 
governors to the state legislatures; the granting of authority 
to certain localities in South Carolina before the war to levy 
taxes for schools,—these and other facts are examples of a 
wholesome sentiment which might have expressed itself more 
thoroughly had there been no outside interference. Such ex- 
amples are the more significant when the South is compared 
with other sections of the country and when it is remembered 
also that the alleged educational backwardness of the South and 
the intellectual lethargy of her masses lay in the horrible in- 





™ See especially Georgia laws of 1866 and the laws of Arkansas for 1867, 
In Tennessee provision was made for negro education in 1867. 
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stitution of slavery, always the hindrance of universal educa- 
tion. 

What contributions, then, did the Reconstruction régime 
make to education in the South? Three different contribu- 
tions appear: specific and mandatory provisions for educa- 
tion were now incorporated in the various state constitutions ; 
provisions for negro education generally appear for the first 
time; and provisions for a uniform system of taxation for 
school support appear generally and for the first time as a part 
of southern educational machinery. 

Prior to the war most of the general educational legislation 
in the South was more or less discretionary and permissive. 
The state constitutions of 1868, however, were, in most cases, 
in advance of the earlier ones. The general school laws were 
usually different in that they were now more mandatory and 
obligatory and less permissive. Provisions for local, county, 
and state supervision and administration, however, were usual- 
ly not improved by Reconstruction legislation. 

The beginnings of negro education were a natural out- 
growth and development of emancipation. The act of freeing 
the negroes implied a certain promise to educate and to provide 
opportunity to fit them, as far as possible, for citizenship. 
Changed political status of the negro in the South, however, 
had a somewhat unexpected effect in other than the southern 
states ; and general negro education became at least nominally 
effective in practically all sections of the country alike, and at 
about the same time. It is not generally supposed, for ex- 
ample, that any educational distinction was made in the states 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line between the children of the 
two races prior to the war. But such distinction was now and 
then made, as comparisons of state laws on education will 
show.® 

Changes in the method of school support made by the Re- 
construction régime are probably the most lasting and most 
beneficial of all the contributions made by the period, not only 
to education in the South, but to American education in gen- 
eral. The belief that southern educational ideals lay at the 
root of the war had a great influence on educational legisla- 





*Laws of Indiana for 1855 and of Ohio for 1853. 
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tion in other sections of the country. After the war there ap- 

pears a marked expansion of northern educational statutes. 

Prior to this time many states in all sections of the country 

had been satisfied to depend for school support on the income 
from a permanent public school fund and from a small local 

tax or part of the state capitation tax for school purposes. 
This custom was not only common in the South, but an ad- 
vanced state like New York did not abandon the so-called 
“rate bills” until 1876. However, even before the congression- 
al plan of reconstruction set in there appeared an unusual 
interest in improved provisions for education in sev- 
eral of the southern states. And a study of conditions in 
typical southern, eastern, northern and western states, from 
the early thirties through 1875, shows fewer real differences in 
the essentials of public systems of education than were gener- 
ally thought to exist, and more likenesses and similarities are 
at once in evidence. 























Is American Literature Read and Respected 
in Europe? 


H. Houston PECKHAM 
Instructor in English in Purdue University 


What a bone of critical contention the status of American 
literature is! Dull indeed is the season when some one is not 
either disparaging or defending our writers. Now the line of 
attack commonly adopted by the detractors is to start with the 
assumption that during the past century or so we have had 
just as good an opportunity to produce great books as has any 
other nation. Then follows the minor premise that for each 
great author we have brought forth, in every department, Eng- 
land has, during the same period, furnished several to match 
or outmatch him. And obviously and easily from these pre- 
mises comes the unflattering conclusion. 

But for every detractor of American literature may be 
found a vigorous defender. No one, of course, will quarrel 
with the proposition that our literature falls far short of Vic- 
torian; but every true defender will insist that for several 
excellent reasons, traditional, political, economic, social, eth- 
nical, we have not had nearly so good a chance as the mother 
country to produce great books during the past hundred years. 
And then passing from refutation to positive argument, from 
the relative to the absolute, the counsel for the defense will 
try to prove that certain American authors are great, first, be- 
cause they have obeyed certain definite canons, have measured 
up to accepted standards ; and secondly, because they have been 
read with appreciation and spoken of with praise by their 
cultivated fellow countrymen. 

Meanwhile a question of prime importance goes unan- 
swered: “Is American literature read and respected in 
Europe?” If we can answer that question in the affirmative, 
we may rest assured that our literature is amply able to with- 
stand the most severe charges brought against it. If, on the 
other hand, we are obliged to answer the question in the nega- 
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tive, we must be resigned to the fact that no amount of loud 
boasting can give our writers high standing. 


Perhaps you may say that you do not care a button whether 
American books are read abroad or not—that you are content 
with the fact that they are read by the best people on this side 
of the Atlantic and that they meet with definite canonical 
requirements. But your indifference to Europe’s opinion will 
not change the facts in the case. You might go to a ball, ar- 
rayed in full dress yet wearing a scarlet four-in-hand tie, and 
your mere declaration that you did not care a button what im- 
pression you made would not alter the fact that you were 
making yourself ridiculous. Mediocrity and provinciality are 
not synonymous terms, yet so frequently do they go hand in 
hand that one would be running great risk to apply the word 
“ greatness ” to any author whose reputation is not interna- 
tional. If a story or poem or essay is eminently worth wide 


reading, it is certainly worth the trouble of translation into an 
alien tongue. 


But to return to my question—can we answer it satisfac- 
torily? The general impression—vague though the impression 
is—seems to be that except perhaps in Great Britain, American 
books are scarcely read or even known in Europe. To be sure, 
if one will stop to think casually of one’s high school or acad- 
emy days, one will have a hazy recollection of having been told 
that on its original appearance “The Sketch Book” was fairly 
successful in England, that Baudelaire’s translations of Poe 
have given the latter writer great vogue in France, that “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” has been translated into eighteen different lan- 
guages, that Dickens once said some nice things about Irving, 
and that Longfellow’s bust is to be seen in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. But at approximately that point the pop- 
ular knowledge seems to end. 

Suppose I were’ to put to an average gathering of well-read 
people the following queries:—Has an original history of 
American literature ever been written in any language other 
than English? Has a continental European writer ever 
brought out a biography of an American man of letters? 
Can you name three German versions of Longfellow? Two 
French versions of Hawthorne? One German rendering of 

6 
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Whittier’s “Snowbound”? I venture to say that in nine gath- 
erings out of ten my questions would be met with an awkward, 
oppressive silence. 

Before I say more about these questions, however, I wish 
to remind my readers of a few encomiums received by Ameri- 
can literary men at the hands of foreign critics, British and 
Continental. I wish to remind my readers that within a 
period of three years after Walt Whitman’s death there ap- 
peared four Continental magazine critiques on his work: two 
in French, one in Italian, and one in Dutch. I wish further 
to make reminder that one of the most interesting articles 
ever written on Lowell is from the pen of A. E. Schonbach, 
a German; and that one of the mosi illuminating of the 
many articles on Poe is by Niels Moller, a Dane. And here 
I think it not amiss to point out that Emile Montégut has 
characterized Emerson’s writings as “very remarkable”; that 
Edmund Gosse has declared Longfellow to be, “within his 
limitations, as true a poet as ever breathed”; that Robert 
Buchanan has dubbed “The Scarlet Letter” “wonderfully 
finely wrought”; that William Sharp finds Thoreau “one of 
the most strongly-marked individualities of modern times” ; 
that Eduard Bertz calls Whitman “the greatest master of 
Stimmung of all ages”; that Villiers de I’Isle-Adam considers 
Poe “the greatest genius of the nineteenth century”; and that 
Teodor de Wyzéwa looks upon Poe’s verse as “the most mag- 
nificent which the English language possesses.” Obviously, 
then, we may find a goodly number of European critics whose 
attitude toward American literature is neither damnatory nor 
lukewarm. 

And at this point I would invite your attention to Karl 
Knortz’s Geschichte der nordamerikanischen Literatur (Ber- 
lin, 1891), a work which for comprehensiveness, accuracy, and 
appreciativeness compares favorably with any of our own 
text-books on American literature. I would also invite your 
attention to Dr. Knortz’s admirable biography of Longfellow 
and his no less excellent biography of Whitman, 

But, assuredly, mere critical interest in a writer does not 
necessarily prove that that writer is being widely read. We 
know, all too well, how much extravagant praise has been 
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lavished upon “Paradise Lost,” yet how few people have ever 
read two hundred consecutive lines of that ponderous epic. 
So the question remains: “Is American literature read in 
Europe?” 

For answer to this query, let us examine the record of 
Longfellow. I will admit that his is not quite a typical case; 
for he is, of course, the most popular of all our poets. But 
his case shows, at any rate, the public favor which it is pos- 
sible for an American author to win abroad. And when one 
remembers that in Europe both Whitman and Poe are al- 
most universally regarded as superior to Longfellow, the for- 
eign acceptance of the latter is not so unfair a criterion after 
all. German interest in Longfellow seems to have begun about 
1854, when K. Boettger brought out a translation of “The 
Spanish Student.” This was followed, some two years later, 
by Adolph Boettger’s “Hiawatha” and “Hyperion.” And from 
that time on, the German demand for Longfellow has evi- 
dently been steady. Ferdinand Freiligrath translated “Hia- 
watha” in 1857; Nielo, the early ballads, the same year; 
Keck, “The Golden Legend,” 1860; Nicklas, “Evangeline,” 
1872; Karl Knortz, “Evangeline” and “Hiawatha” (the most 
satisfactory German renderings of these poems), 1872; Hae- 
feli, “The Spanish Student,” 1873; Knortz, “Miles Standish,” 
1874; Schuchardt, “The Masque of Pandora,” 1878; Siller, 
“Evangeline,” 1879; and Schuchardt, “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” the same year. Meanwhile C. Brunel and A. Vermorel 
—the former with a translation of “Evangeline,” the latter 
with versions of a number of Longfellow’s other poems— 
were creating and stimulating a French interest in America’s 
household bard. 

And that Longfellow’s case was by no means extraordi- 
nary may be seen from the following list: 


GERMAN AND FRENCH TRANSLATIONS 
Bryant: 
Neidthart, Stuttgart, 1855. 
Clemens: 
Wilhelm Busch, Leipzig, 1876. 
Emile Blemont, Paris, 1881. 
Largilliere, Paris, 1883. 
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W. Hugues, Paris, 1884, 1886. 
M. Jacobi, Stuttgart, 1893. 
Cooper: 
Defauconpret, Paris, 1838-1845. 
Karl Federn, Berlin, 1909. 
(Other German translations listed in 
Hinnich’s “Halbjahrs Katalog”). 
Emerson: 
Emile Montégut, Paris. 
Karl Federn, Halle, 1897. 
Franklin: 
Paris, 1791-1794. 
Ed. Laboulaye, Paris, 1866. 
Friedrich Kapp, Berlin, 1882. 
Harte: 
M. Jacobi, Stuttgart, 1905. 
Hawthorne: 
E. D. Forguet, Paris, 1852-1853. 
A. Vermorel, Paris, 1859. ] 
Kuenstler, Leipzig, 1863. 
Spoll, Paris, 1866. 
Irving: 
Mehreren, Frankfurt, 1826. 
Adrian, Leipzig, 1847, 1856. 
Longfellow: 
K. Boettger, Dessau, 1854. 
A. Boettger, Leipzig, 1856. 
F. Freiligrath, Stuttgart, 1857. 
Nielo, Munster, 1857. 
Keck, Leipzig, 1860. 
C. Brunel, Paris, 1872. 
Nicklas, Karlsruh, 1872. 
K. Knortz, Leipzig, 1872, 1874. 
Haefeli, Leipzig, 1873. 
Schuchardt, Hamburg, 1878, 1879. 
Siller, Milwaukee, 1879. 
A. Vermorel, Paris. 
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Lowell: 


K. Knortz (in Poetischer Hausschatz), 
Oldenburg, 1902. 


Motley: 
Dresden, 1857. 
Parkman: 
Kapp, Stuttgart, 1875. 
Poe: 
C. Baudelaire, Paris, 1856-1863. 
H. & A. Moller-Bruck, Minden, 1901. 
Lachmann, Berlin, 1891. 
Prescott: 
Scherr, Leipzig, 1856. 
W hitman: 


Knortz & Rolleston, Zurich, 1889. 

K. Federn, Minden, 1904. 

Schoelermann, Leipzig, 1904. 
Whittier: 

K. Knortz, Berlin, 1879. 


This list is by no means complete; but it is, I think, long 
enough to be very impressive. I scarcely need to strengthen 
my point by adding a list of Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Russian translations. Neither need I 
regret that circulation figures are not available. The fact that 
so many Continental scholars have felt warranted in translat- 
ing American prose and verse is sufficient evidence of a real 
Continental demand for our literature. 

And in this connection another fact must be borne in 
mind: namely, that cultivated Continental people, particularly 
Germans, are fond of reading fiction in the original English, 
realizing that in their study of the language, this is the quick- 
est way for them to gain familiarity with the British and 
American idiom. Hence a complete statement of the cir- 
culation of foreign translations would fall far short of re- 
vealing the actual extent to which American books are read 
on the Continent. As Grace Isabel Colbron points out, in 
the March number of The Bookman, the Tauchnitz edition 
alone—English texts published in Leipzig—includes the pro- 
ductions of no fewer than sixty-seven American novelists. 
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I have not mentioned the work of any living writer. Much, 
however, might be said of Continental interest in present- 
day American authors. Particularly noteworthy, apropos of 
this subject, is the new vogue of Jack London in Berlin and 
other German capitals, a vogue inaugurated by Ernst von 
Wolzogen, the novelist and critic. Among other living Amer- 
ican writers who are read in Germany—in the Tauchnitz 
edition, in translation, or in both—may be mentioned Presi- 
dent Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Richard Harding Davis, Hamlin Garland, Gertrude Atherton, 
Edith Wharton, William Dean Howells, and Louis Joseph 
Vance. 

Of course some pessimist may easily find a fly in the oint- 
ment. He may easily prove that no American writer has been 
read and discussed on the Continent as much as have Shake- 
speare, Scott, Tennyson, and Dickens. But why worry about 
such relative matters, when we are in possession of absolute 
facts so gratifying? 

American literature is read and respected—read much 
and respected highly—on the Continent of Europe. And if 
we can say so much now—now, when we are still young, crude, 
busied largely with materialistic pursuits, and scorned as vul- 
gar and Philistinian by Europeans generally—what can we say 
of the manner in which our literature will be received abroad 
when we have acquired maturity, traditions, homogeneity, 
poise, national taste, and leisure for the arts? I think we may 
safely make a most optimistic answer to this question. 
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Reticious CoNFESSIONS AND CoNFESSANTs. By Anna Robeson Burr. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,—ix, 
562 pp. $2.50 net. 


This book is an investigation of the origin, nature, and 
significance of religious experience. The data for the inves- 
tigation are found in the testimony of large numbers of men, 
women and children whose experiences have been put on 
record. The author considers the questionnaire method of 
obtaining this as unreliable and misleading. She turns rather 
to the existing material found in the spontaneous utterances 
of those persons who have yielded to the impulse to self 
revelation, and in the standard religious biographies and 
histories of religious movements. The inductive method is 
pursued, and the evolutionary interpretation of such sciences 
as ethnology and anthropology, biology and psychology, is 
accepted as furnishing all the light needed for the analysis 
and explanation of the facts. Human nature alone supplies 
all the material; there is no recognition of the supernatural 
nor of metaphysical implications. 

The importance of the subject is indicated by the following 
statement: “The religious confession, with which it is the 
main object of this essay to deal, is nothing less than the first 
coherent, systematic, voluntary attempt at self-study, by 
which man has sought to determine the nature and limits of 
his consciousness. From this first effort have been evolved 
all later, more complex religious ideas, and many of the later 
philosophic ideas.” The term confessant is used to avoid 
the ambiguity of the word “confessor,” which may indicate 
both penitent and priest. 

The tendency to confession is found in ancient and mod- 
ern times. Human nature has felt the impulse to “tell what 
we know.” It appears in ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
religion. The early forms of public and priestly confession 
of sin have developed into the much more elaborate literary 
confessions of which Augustine’s is the perfect type. “The 
confessant, as he appears in these pages, is personally, at 
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least, the direct result of the influence of Augustine.” In 
Augustine we see that the impulse to “cleanse the stuff’d 
bosom of that perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart” 
is not the sole motive animating the confessant; there is a 
profound disposition to self-revelation. 

The third chapter is a remarkable study of the introspec- 
tive type. Mrs. Burr is at her best in work of this kind. The 
introspective type came about gradually. Early man, we are 
told, did not look within because he was not conscious that 
there was anything there to look for. The increasing com- 
plexity of life brought with it a tendency towards greater 
subjectivity, and this has been intensified by Christian doc- 
trine. The author’s characterization and criticism of many 
notable persons is keen and suggestive. Such diverse types 
as Augustine, Shelley, Newman, and Oscar Wilde are sum- 
moned into court and made to testify concerning the real soul 
that was in them. 

Three chapters are devoted to an analysis of data, found in 
very different types of religious faith. Catholics, Friends, 
Methodists and Mormons; any sects of persons professing 
any kind of religious experience are subjected to the same 
examination under certain specific classifications. The per- 
sonal data have been grouped under three main heads: Par- 
entage, Education and Health. The rest of the data is also 
grouped under three main heads: - Beginning of Religious 
Emotion; Conversion; Termination of Religious Emotion. 

The conversion crisis in a study such as this is crucial in 
its significance. This brings us face to face with the problem 
of personality. The nature of personality must be determined 
or assumed before any conclusions as to the nature of re- 
ligious experience can be reached. Here we strike Mrs. 
Burr’s interesting analogy taken from astronomy. “Person- 
ality might be depicted as a nebula; of which the nuclear 
center is Consciousness, while the power holding the atoms 
together is Will. By such analogy it will be readily under- 
stood that should anything occur to loosen the grip of will, 
the atoms composing this unstable combination will no longer 
remain unified.” It follows that religious experience is a 
disturbance of some of the elements composing this nebula, 
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and is therefore abnormal. It is easy to pass from this to the 
conclusion that religious experience is found in pathological 
subjects. The author’s attitude toward the conversion-crisis 
is indicated by the following: “A conversion-crisis rarely 
establishes Personality on any higher level than before and it 
is never without a reaction, during which the subject has to 
suffer further crisis of doubt and gloom.” It is admitted 
however that conversion may be accompanied by the opening 
of new channels of beneficial activity, but this is not the ef- 
fect of conversion; “it is rather the effect of the subsequent 
work.” The outstanding defect in this interpretation of the 
data is the fact that abnormal cases are used as typical. That 
there are abnormal, oversensitive, neurotic persons who have 
professed religion no man doubts but that the great majority 
of plain men who have professed an experience of the grace 
of God are defectives is an assertion that cannot be justified. 

There are a number of assumptions in the book which the 
philosophy of religion has not conceded. The conception of 
personality leaves much in the dark. What is consciousness 
and what is it that constitutes and determines the will? The 
statement that “the theory of animistic revival fully accounts 
for all the more perplexing features of the religious exper- 
ience,” is pure assumption . The attempt to analyze religious 
experience with a personal God left out is a tremendous as- 
sumption. Is there a personal God and can he communicate 
with men? “The courageous rationalist—who is today the 
only idealist” may deny these convictions of religious men, but 
neither philosophy nor plain thinking men are prepared to eli- 
minate God or the testimony of men who have tested the con- 
tent of their religious consciousness by the demands of prac- 
tical living. 

Judged from the standpoint of rationalism the book is an 
able one. The author gives evidence of enormous industry 
and is not without sympathy for the subject under discussion. 


FRANKLIN N. PARKER. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S GrossE VERBRECHER. Richard III, Macbeth, Othello. 
By Erich Wulffen. Berlin-Lichterfelde. Dr. P. Langenscheidt. 
Mk. 4. 

The German attorney Erich Wulffen, author of a number 
of works on the psychology of the criminal, has already pub- 
lished a volume on his fellow-countryman the dramatist 
Hauptman, and now turns his attention to the greatest of all 
dramatists. He finds his labors richly rewarded. The play 
“Richard III,” he asserts, is “the greatest thing the human 
mind has ever felt and thought concerning crime.” And 
proceeding on the theory that “we must never assume that 
the playwright Shakespeare has blundered”—a theory which 
someone may take exception to, but which has its manifest ad- 
vantages in inducing a receptive attitude and a spirit of 
searching industry,—he finds in the vicious children of 
Shakespeare’s imagination the most instructive of pathologic 
subjects. Richard III was a cripple, abnormally born, sexu- 
ally imperfect and goaded to madness by his deformation and 
his consequent isolation from his kind. Macbeth was an 
epileptic, his wife a hysteriac, Othello a half-blood whose re- 
lation to the Venetian state involves the most vital questions 
of sociology and eugenics, Desdemona a masochistic sexual 
pervert. Shakespeare is a determinist, and his characters are 
to be neither praised nor blamed, but only studied as the pro- 
duct of psychic laws which in their turn are based on physical 
laws. Iago’s famous championship of the freedom of the will, 
at the end of the first act of “ Othello ”: “’tis in ourselves that 
we are thus and thus,” is irony, and Richard’s pronouncement: 
“TI am determined to prove a villain,” is delusion. An inter- 
esting point of view, and set forth with considerable ingenuity 
and after very careful study. Dr. Wulffen has succeeded in 
adding to Shakespearian commentary a book which is full of 
rather novel and generally plausible suggestion. 

University of Oklahoma. Roy Tempie House. 





Tue Conquest or THE Tropics. By Frederick Upham Adams, Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1914-xii, 368 pp. 
$2.00 net. 


This handsomely printed and illustrated volume is the 
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first of a series of books under the general title: “The Ro- 
mance of Big Business.” In this work Mr. Frederick Upham 
Adams takes as his subject the story of the enterprises con- 
ducted by the United Fruit Company. A large part of the in- 
formation as to facts has been obtained through the courtesy 
of officers of that company, though the deductions of the au- 
thor stand on his reputation as student and writer. The 
publishers plan to put out a series of books that will possess 
interest and real value to investors in large business enterprises 
and that will inform the public as to the services and method 
of operation of some of our largest corporations. 

Certainly this volume gives one a wealth of interesting in- 
formation with regard to the highly organized business 
methods by which the nourishing banana is furnished so 
cheaply and abundantly to the people of the United States. 
The story is written around the great banana business, but, 
in the writing of it, the author has given us many interesting 
glimpses into the life of the tropical regions to the south of 
the United States, and into the improvement and progress in 
many localities due to the enlightened enterprise of the United 
Fruit Company. The reader will gain knowledge otherwise 
inaccessible regarding the history and operations of this great 
American business corporation. 





Buu Run: Its Stratecy anp Tactics. By R. M. Johnston. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914—10 maps, 293 pp. 
$2.50 net. 

As we get further away from the Civil War in America, 
books about the war naturally get less partisan and more crit- 
ical. This book by Professor Johnston is a cool, dispas- 
sionate study of the first considerable battle of the Civil War. 
The author devotes 163 pages to a description of the events 
preceding the battle before he discusses the battle itself. This 
preliminary matter covers the military conditions at the out- 
break of the conflict, and expresses the view that a large stand- 
ing army might have prevented the war. General McDowell’s 
early movements and plans are painstakingly outlined. This 
outline is followed by an account of the Confederate forces 
operating around Manassas, and a careful study of the organ- 
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ization of the two armies is made. The leaders on each side 
are presented as they approached for battle. The operations of 
each are frankly commended or blamed from the author’s 
personal viewpoint. There is no lack in the book of a cheerful 
confidence in the soundness of the author’s reasoning. A 
civilian rarely feels so assured of his military ground that 
he will say of such competent soldiers as J. E. Johnston and 
James Longstreet, “Johnston displayed courage and at times 
judgment,” or “Longstreet displayed cool nerve and some 
judgment.” Professor Johnston curtly disposes of the Fed- 
eral division commanders Keyes, Sherman, Porter, Hunter, 
Franklin, Heintzelman, Miles and Tyler, as follows: “ 

of the generals only Sherman was destined to rise 
above mediocrity.” Most critics, we think, would hardly put 
Porter and Keyes in the merely mediocre class. However, 
this is a matter of judgment, and frankness of statement is al- 
ways engaging. 

The reader who is interested in military history will enjoy 
this book. The straight-away style, the evident desire to be 
accurate, the absence of favoritism, the completeness of detail 
—but not of swamping detail, unite to make a book that one 
puts down with a “well done.” 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

D. H. Hii. 





Tuomas Ritcuir, A Stupy in Vircrnta Poritics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler. Richmond: Bell Book and Stationery Company, 1913,— 
Xv1, 303 DD. 

A few years since, Professor Ambler in his Sectionalism in 
Virginia made a most important contribution to the history of 
the “Old Dominion.” In that work social and economic in- 
fluences predominated. His study of Ritchie is a work of 
equal value in which political currents are as strongly empha- 
sized. From the time Ritchie entered public life in 1804 until 
1851 he was an editor, all those years, except six, directing the 
policy of the Richmond Enquirer. Under his control that 
paper became a power in national as well as local politics. In 
fact the larger part of Mr. Ambler’s book treats of Ritchie’s 
attitude toward national rather than local politics. For in- 
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stance, it is impossible to draw any conclusion regarding the 
sections of Virginia in which the Whigs and the Democrats 
had their greatest strength or to trace the course of purely 
local issues. For these matters one must revert to the pre- 
vious work, Sectionalism in Virginia. 

The purpose in establishing the Enquirer was to strengthen 
the hearts of Jeffersonian Republicans when a reaction to- 
ward Federalism seemed imminent and the Quids threatened 
a schism within the dominant party. The Enquirer was there- 
fore from its origin a party organ, sharing in the party patron- 
age; and, except for a few years, such it remained while un- 
der Ritchie’s control. The paper’s attitude toward political 
questions was therefore of great significance, and is related 
in detail by Professor Ambler. 

The crisis in Ritchie’s career came with the election of 
Polk. It was necessary to hold together the northern and the 
southern wings of the democracy. For this purpose Ritchie 
was called to Washington to edit the Union, the official party 
organ. He failed, for in the long run there was no middle 
course between northern and southern policies. Moreover 
“Father” Ritchie’s outlook on politics was that of a passing 
generation, that of a provincial, though gifted, son of an old 
plantation state; he could not grasp the trend of the new 
thoughts and new modes. Tired of the unending strife with- 
in the party, he retired to private life in 1851, after he had 
become sufficiently reconciled to his old enemy, Clay, to aid in 
the fight for the Compromise of 1850. 

Professor Ambler concludes that Ritchie was not a practi- 
cal politician, rather a man of ideas, a reformer, a liberalizer 
and that he often compromised and changed front because of 
deep loyalty to his States’ rights theories. On the other hand, 
the reader must feel that Ritchie was not a man of abiding 
convictions, that he was too closely allied with federal patron- 
age and with the local financial interests in Virginia really to 
own his own soul. He was the prototype of the modern editor 
who shapes his policy to the demands of the magnates. The 
author has made extensive use of manuscripts, especially those 
of Van Buren. The style is better than the average study in 
local biography. WiuuiaM K. Boyp. 
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Tue Prace oF THE CHuRCH IN Evo_ution. By John Mason Tyler. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,—xiv, 
202 pp. $1.10 net. 

The author of this book is Professor of Biology in Amherst 
College. His two former volumes, “Growth and Education,” 
and “Man in the Light of Evolution” indicate where his deep- 
er interests centre. The present volume is prefaced by a quo- 
tation from the New Testament, which indicates its dominant 
idea—“The power of an endless life.” (Heb. vii. 16.) Profes- 
sor Tyler is a theistic evolutionist. He has a firm conviction 
that the world needs practical Christanity in order to reach the 
highest ends of human life. 


In the opening chapter he sketches the stages of animal 
evolution elucidating the familiar doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. Assuming that society has arisen out of the long 
struggle of an increasingly complex life, he points out the rise 
of altruism and the crude beginnings of social morality and re- 
ligion. Without tracing its origin in detail, personality is as- 
sumed as the chief fact about man. He is immensely superior 
to the brute creation, particularly, in his power to determine 
his own ends. The more distant the end and the wider its 
scope, the greater the personality. Moral and religious truth 
determine the highest ends. Righteousness and love are in- 
dispensable to the highest and fullest form of life; hence, they 
are chief ends of personality. These qualities determine the 
fitness to live. The struggle for existence issues in the stuggle 
for the right kind of life. “The aim of ethical evolution is to 
fit as many as possible to survive.” 

Professor Tyler expounds his conception of Christianity by 
a study of Christ, whom he calls the Master. The following 
quotation indicates an important part of this conception: “He 
depended for his success on the contagion of personality, the 
great fact, element and power in all human progress. His 
creed was a firm faith in God, the father of all, who does not 
wait for men to seek Him, but goes out in search of them. He 
believed in an endless, unlimited life in man; in a kingdom 
of God and of heaven here and now, in which the children of 
God shall live in brotherly love and mutual service. In all 
these aspects and beliefs his life summed up and focused all 
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the forces and tendencies of the great undercurrents of evolu- 
tion which have raised man to his present position, and which 
will bear him on from glory to glory.” 

The church is the natural and inevitable outcome of the re- 
ligious forces summed up in the person and work of Christ. 
The church is the social organism charged with the function 
of spreading the truth of Christ and communicating the up- 
lifting power of His religion to the world. “The divine life 
is in the world, and is building up a body through which it 
gradually can express itself more and more completely. The 
body is the Church.” Creeds are necessary but need to be 
revised. The church has had to answer questions for two 
thousand years and has done so according to the light of each 
age. Systems are not final but the central facts are the real 
foundation, and not some of the attempts to explain them. 
The church stimulates and feeds the higher life. Everybody 
who desires to do the will of God should be in the church. 

This book is not a formal treatise. Logical continuity 
is not always evident. But it is the effort of a scientist deep- 
ly interested in helping men to lay hold upon the spiritual life. 
It is marked by sincerity, hopefulness and sympathy for the 
problems and needs of the day. 

FRANKLIN N. PARKER. 





Tue BaLKAN Waks, 1912-1913. By Jacob Gould Schurman. Prince- 
ton University Press: Princeton, 1914,—146 pp. $1.00 net. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
Causes AND Conpuct oF THE BALKAN Wars. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace: Washington, 1914,—vii, 417 pp. 8 
maps and 51 illustrations. 


President Schurman of Cornell was Minister at Athens dur- 
ing the Balkan Wars. Upon his return to the United States he 
delivered the Stafford Little Lectures for 1914 at Princeton 
on the subjects “ Turkey and the Balkan States” and “ The 
War Between the Allies.” These lectures are now published 
in a well printed little volume which affords a concise and 
lucid statement of the causes and results of the Balkan Wars. 
President Schurman’s opinion favors the cause of Greece, 
Servia, and Montenegro as against Bulgaria in the second war. 
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But in the outcome “none of the belligerents showed any 
mercy on Bulgaria. War is a game of ruthless self-interest. 
It was Bulgaria who appealed to arms and she now had to pay 
the penalty. Her losses enriched all her neighbors.” 

From the exalted view point of the circle of prime minis- 
ters and diplomats, Dr. Schurman is able to throw much light 
upon the conflicting aims and policies of the nations involved 
in the Balkan struggle. In suave and well turned phrases he 
incidentally pays high compliment to royal and other distin- 
guished personages he met. But the lectures give little hint of 
the welter of pillage and outrage and murder that characterized 
the campaigns. War in the Balkans was indeed ruthless, and 
it left stains black enough to dim the luster of the successful 
’ generalship of even so valiant a soldier and fortunate a prince 
as King Constantine. 

To know what the wars meant to the inhabitants of harried 
Macedonia one should read in addition to Dr. Schurman’s 
able lectures the report of the International Commission sent 
to the Balkan states by the Carnegie Peace Endowment. The 
disclosures here made and supported by strong evidence show 
that neither Greece, Servia, nor Bulgaria conducted the wars as 
civilized peoples. Violation of women, murder of prisoners 
and civilians, mutilation and torture, plunder and burning of 
villages, were apparently common incidents especially of the 
second war, and made Macedonia and other contested territory 
a veritable hell on earth. The report leaves the impression that 
Bulgaria was, in this respect, less grievously at fault than the 
others. However that may be, the difference in guilt was one 
of degree only. The tremendous economic losses of the war are 
impressively presented. Excellent maps accompany the report 
and the many illustrations of destruction of life and property 
make a powerful impression on the reader’s mind. This is 
one of the most effective peace documents ever published. 

W. H. G. 


Tue Unitep States FEDERAL INTERNAL TAx History From 1861 To 
1871. By Harry Edwin Smith. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914,—xix 357 pp. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Smith’s study of the federal internal taxes of the Civil 
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War period makes a very timely appearance in these days of 
new internal taxation due to the unfavorable effect upon the 
customs revenues of the European war. He gives considera- 
tion to the direct tax, the income tax, the inheritance tax, taxes 
on gross receipts and on banks, stamp taxes, licenses or special 
taxes, taxes on liquors, taxes on manufactures, and miscellan- 
eous internal taxes. All of the chapters are supported by an 
abundance of references to original sources. An appendix con- 
tains twenty-nine tables showing the provisions of various tax 
laws and giving statistics of revenues produced. This is fol- 
lowed by nine pages of bibliography. 

There is much information in this volume which ought to 
be of service to the committees of Congress now framing inter- 
nal tax legislation. Certainly all students of public finance will 
feel indebted to Dr. Smith for this able presentation of the 
forms and results of the internal taxation brought about by the 
Civil War. He has succeeded in making his chapters inter- 
esting as well as informing. Occasionally slight lapses of 
statement are to be found. For instance, on page 162 Commis- 
sioner Rollins is given as one of the officials who praised the 
stamps duties highly. On page 156 he is represented as criti- 
cizing the stamp tax “rather severely.” Both statements are 
based on the same paragraph from one of his reports, but on 
page 162 Dr. Smith gives the praise without its context of crit- 
icism. Readers will be pleased to note that the volume was 
awarded a prize of one thousand dollars offered by Messrs. 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx for the encouragement of the study 
of economic subjects. 


W. H. G. 


A GramMMar oF THE GreEK New TESTAMENT IN THE LicHt or His- 
ror1cAL ResgarcH. By A. T. Robertson. New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1914,—xl, 1360 pp. $5.00 net. 

A new era in the study of New Testament Greek began a 
few years ago with the discovery of non-literary papyri in the 
rubbish-heaps of Oxyrhynchus and the Fayum. It had pre- 
viously been the custom to regard the language of the New 
Testament as Semitic or biblical Greek, a language so full of 
Hebrew conceptions and forms of expression as to differentiate 
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it from other Greek and give it an isolated position ; but Adolf 
Deissmann disproved this by showing that the non-literary 
papyri contained many forms and constructions like those in 
the New Testament, and that New Testament Greek was 
therefore in the main the same as the colloquial speech of the 
common people of Palestine, the vernacular of simple and 
unlearned men. The Greek they spoke is known as the Koiné 
or common dialect, for all the dialects of Greece had been fused 
into one as a result of Alexander’s conquest of the world and 
the consequent spread of Greek throughout all lands as a 
world-language. The New Testament was written in the ver- 
nacular, not the literary, Koiné, which was developed out of 
the vernacular Attic and from which in turn is descended 
after further development the colloquial language of modern 
Greece. There is therefore a continuous stream of develop- 
ment for about 3,000 years from the time of Homer to the 
present, and not far from the middle of the course stands New 
Testament Greek. 

To Winer, whose Grammar of nearly a century ago was 
for many decades the chief reliance of scholars, the results of 
modern discovery were unknown, though they were antici- 
pated, strange to say, by his translator Masson in 1859. In 
recent years very valuable helps for New Testament study 
have appeared; of these Blass’s Grammar, J. H. Moulton’s 
Prolegomena, and Thumb’s books on Hellenistic Greek and the 
Modern Greek Vernacular deserve special mention. Profes- 
sor A. T’. Robertson, the author of a dozen books on the New 
Testament, has A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, that has been translated into Italian, German, Dutch, and 
French. A more extensive grammar designed for advarced 
students—the work now under consideration—grew out of an 
effort to revise Winer. It is the fruit of twelve years’ toil. 
Its abridged bibliography of more than 600 titles, these being 
the books most often referred to, is an indication of the im- 
mense amount of labor expended in the production of the 
work. It is extremely useful because the author is acquainted 
with most of the literature on his subject, and from this large 
fund of information endeavors to give a full and complete 
discussion of every topic. Few books have escaped his no- 
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tice. Heleans most heavily on Brugmann, Gildersleeve, Del- 
briick, J. H. Moulton, Blass, and Thumb, and in general it is 
the best authorities on a subject that he cites, though some- 
times he does not distinguish between good books and those of 
less merit. Quotations from modern authorities abound. His 
attempt to make a systematic and complete classification of 
phenomena under each heading causes frequent repetitions and 
contributes to a diffuseness that is in marked contrast to the 
condensation of Blass’s Grammar. 


Many things in this book call forth comment and criticism. 
A few of those that were noticed by the reviewer in a hasty 
glance through parts of the volume will be mentioned. Zenas, 
the short form of Zenodorus (page 172), is not a compound 
any more than Reddy for Red-head is in English. The nomi- 
native case is mot used with a preposition (adverb) in the 
sense in which the other cases mentioned in the same para- 
graph on p. 450 are. Professor Robertson is wrong 
(p. 465) when he speaks of the vocative having the ar- 
ticle. It is the nominative. The nominative stands in ap- 
position with a vocative expressed or with You understood, 
and since these words are definite, the appositive nominative 
takes the definite article. The ancients noticed that the voca- 
tive had no article. Again, Robertson clings so tenaciously to 
the fact that the infinitive was originally a substantive, that he 
will not permit it to have a subject in the accusative, even 
after it has been verbalized, although he does allow it other 
verbal functions. Accordingly he translates Luke 24, 23, 
Acts 14, 19, and 1 Tim. 2, 8, “ They affirm living as to him; 
considering having died or death as to him; and wish praying 
as to the men,” thus treating the accusative as an accusative 
of specification. The usual explanation of the case makes it 
pass gradually from the object of the governing verb to the 
subject of the infinitive, whose verbal force demands a sub- 
ject. In this connection (p. 1040) Robertson allows himself 
to say that the genitive infinitive in Luke 17,1 is in the nomi- 
native case. 

It is the context, not the case, that shows that the attend- 
ants of Paul on the Damascus road heard only the sound but 
did not understand the spoken words. Even in classic times 
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the distinction between the accusative and genitive after verbs 
of hearing broke down, -especially with the word voice and 
kindred words. Naturally then it is not to. be expected in the 
New Testament, and Robertson’s first contention on page 506 
_ is correct. But he changes his position in order to support 
Rie old view that the accusative denotes intellectual hearing 
ih. the genitive mere sense-perception in the story of Paul’s 
coffrsion. Yet Acts 22,7 in this very narrative contradicts 
the theory, and so he changes front once more in the same 
paragraph. 

Professor Robertson speaks of “(punctiliar” or point- 
action in opposition to durative or linear action. Some of the 
90 pages devoted to the tenses might have been spared if suffi- 
cient emphasis had been laid on the fundamental fact that the 
duration is in the mind of the speaker or writer, not in the 
action itself. He says further that the present imperative is 
sometimes aoristic, “punctiliar.” Now the present besides 
meaning “ Do not continue to do” means also “ Continue not 
to do,” that is, “ Refrain from doing,” and this is not the same 
as an absolute prohibition. Cf. Gildersleeve, Syntax, §415. 

Professor Robertson speaks of “ punctiliar” or point- 
discussion of conditional sentences. The so-called “ past gen- 
eral” condition of classic Greek he calls a mixed condition, 
for he will recognize no difference between particular and 
general suppositions, and does not know that each has a dis- 
tinct form and construction in the class of logical conditions. 
He makes war on the particle am in the conclusion of unreal 
suppositions, saying that “it is not essential” and that “no 
principle is involved in it, simply custom.” Naturally then he 
finds it “ difficult” to distinguish between logical and unreal 
conditions. Curiously enough he omits the particle an from 
the example of an unreal supposition (Luke 7,39) which he 
quotes as typical. 

Attention must be called to the fact that the quotation from 
Professor Gildersleeve on page 380 pertains to Homeric 
studies and not to syntax. No one who knows would accuse 
the great American Hellenist of being “ carried about by every 
wind of [syntactical] doctrine.” 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 

















